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by Paul Glickman 

The Howard Jarvis property tax relief 

bandwagon steam-rolled through the Santa 
Cruz Civic Auditorium last week. Speaking 
to a crowd of 700, Jarvis pushed Proposition 
13 by proclaiming, “‘we’ve got to take the 
squeeze off the middle class.” 
The talk, sponsored by Advocates for a 
Balanced Community (ABC) was advertised 
as a forum. However, only questions submit- 
ted to ABC prior to the “forum” were asked 
of Jarvis. No questions from the audience 
were allowed during the evening. 

Jarvis called his initiative a solution to the 
“Grand Felony-Theft property tax system” 
in California. The chair of the state United 
Organization of Taxpayers and owner of 
several apartment complexes in Los Angeles, 
Jarvis explained that Proposition 13 will 
reduce property taxes to one-third of (the 
property’s) assessed value. 

In addition, if the measure is passed on 
June 6, it would limit raises in the market 
value of property to two percent. Jarvis con- 
trasted this figure with an estimated 50 percent 
rise in market values in Santa Cruz county 
next year. 

Before the evening began, some 100 people 
marched in front of the civic auditorium in 
opposition to Proposition 13. The march was 
sponsored by several local organizations and 
unions, including AFSCME local 1728, the 
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Santa Cruz Central Labor Council, SEIU 
local 415, the California School Employees 
Association, Carnalismo Publications and 
the Women’s Health Collective. 

Most of the protestors entered the auditorium 
when Jarvis began to speak. When he said, 
“reducing taxes is more important than any 
other issue in this state, no matter what,” 


‘many of them began to boo. 


“Those people out there booing are telling 
you they want higher taxes,” Jarvis bellowed. 
“And the only reason is because most of em 
don’t pay any. And a lot of them don’t work 
either!” 

When someone continued to shout at Jarvis, 
he snapped, “I didn’t come here to hear you 
make a speech. Why don’t you go hire your 
own hall?” The cheers of the crowd drowned 
out the hecklers. 

Terming Proposition 8, the alternative to 
his initiative, ‘‘a disaster to the state tha it can 
hardly stand,” Jarvis charged that it would 
change the tax structure in the state. He said it 
would permit higher taxes on business and 
commercial property than on residential, while 

now all three are taxed at the same rate. 

Jarvis pointed out that very disparate groups 
have joined in opposition to Proposition 13. 
“Bank of America, former governor Pat Brown 
and the Communist Party are all in the same 
waterbed together,” he said. . 

Asked why teacher and public employee 


RECALL DONOR FINED 


by Paul Glickman 

Elizabeth Blodgett pleaded ‘‘no contest” 
last Friday to a charge that she gave an illegal 
donation to the Coalition of United Tax 
Payers’ (CUT) recall campaign against super- 
visors Phil Baldwin and Ed Borovatz. 

After Blodgett entered her plea of nolo 
contendre, Municipal Court Judge William 
Kelsey fined her $320. 

The charges brought against Blodgett by 
‘the district attorney stemmed from her alleg- 
edly violating a county ordinance that limits 
individual contributions to measures to $500. 

Last fall Blodgett made a $1500 donation 
to CUT in the form of five money orders 
supposedly signed by friends and relatives. 

However, while researching the land hold- 
ings of recall contributors, UCSC student 
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City on a Hill’s February 
23 “Red Flower’ cover, 
which raised more than eye- 
brows among local puritans, 
has now fallen into the hands 
of an almost literate sup- 
porter of Proposition 13 
(Jarvis-Gann). 


To the left is a copy of the 
leaflet designed by that sup- 
porter, who has apparently 
sent them out to several 
voters without listing a re-. 
turn address. The postmark 
on this one identified it as 
having come from Bakers- 
field. 
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Jim DuGuid noticed that the five people 
listed on the money orders owned no land. 
When he contacted the five, only one admitted 
making the contribution. The other four either 
gave verbal affirmations or signed affidavits 
stating they did not make the donations attri- 
buted to them. 

DuGuid then took his findings to Phil 
Baldwin, who in turn notified District Attorney 
Phil Harry. The resultant investigation led to 
the charges filed against Blodgett last week. 

Harry also announced last week that he is 
“pretty close’’ to filing civil charges against 
CUT for its role in the illegal contribution. He 
added that he hopes “this case will have a 
positive effect on all those who are in the 
political arena to keep the disclosure law in 
mind when handling campaign funds.” 
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unions oppose his measure, Jarvis answered 
that they are “insecure because the school 
administrations feed them a big fat snow job.” 


He added that the legislature is obligated to 


finance the school system as spelled out in the 
state constitution. 

Jarvis addressed the contention by his 
opponents that local services, such as fire and 
police will be severely cut, and that some 
schools may have to close down if 13 passes. 
“It’s paranoic to think that the politicians will 
let the schools close, or let the fire and police 
be cut off,” he said. “If they did that, they 
wouldn’t be in office twenty minutes!” 

In fact, Jarvis contended that many new 
jobs will be created by the passage of his 
initiative. 

Responding to a question as to whether 
there will simply be a shifting of the tax 
burden to a new form of taxation, Jarvis 
pointed out the provision in his initiative that 
requires a two-thirds vote of the legislature to 
‘raise taxes. On the local level, people in a 
county can vote to raise or create new taxes, 
but this also must be by a two-thirds vote. 

Asked how Proposition 13 will benefit 
renters, Jarvis promised that in a short period 
of time there will be a public announcement to 
the effect that if his initiative passes, there will 
be an immediate reduction in rents and a 


moratorium on rent raises. Admitting that 


by Scott Forter 

The Psychology Board has decided to cut 
enrollment in the major by half. 

During the winter quarter, the board ap- 
pointed a committee to examine ways to 
reduce the number of students in the major in 
an attempt to resolve the longstanding prob- 
lem of overcrowding in the program. The 
subcommittee of the board, Professors Barry 
McLaughlin, Melanie Mayer, and student 
representatives Rich Bender, Bart Rubin, and 
Judy Schwartz, met to draft recommenda- 
tions. Psychology’s student/faculty ratio, the 
highest on campus, is about 40 to 1. 

Since the major can’t count on any new 
faculty positions, the committee recom- 
mended that the board reduce student enroll- 
ment from 700 to 350. 

The intended result of this action, says the 
committee’s report, is “to bring about quality 
education in psychology. By this we mean 
allowing our students the possibility of field 
work, senior seminars, research experience 
under faculty guidance, close faculty/student 
contact, and adequate advising.” The reduc- 
tion plan would be implemented over the next 
four to five years and is to be recognized as 
experimental and subject to subsequent re- 
view and revision 

According to Melanie Mayer, assistam 

professor of psychology, the institution of the 


Psych Board plans 
to cut enrollment 
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Jarvis pushes Prop. 13 to capacity crowd 


there will be no legal way to force owners to 
lower rents, Jarvis maintained, “I think you’re 
going to get a pretty fair reduction.” He 
added, “‘I’d rather trust the apartment owners 
to reduce the rent than trust the politicians to 
reduce the taxes.” Es 

In contrast, Jarvis warned of major rent 
and utility increases if 13 loses. He said that 
he has received letters from Southern California 
Edison, San Diego Gas ‘and Electric and 
several other utilities, promising rate reductions 
if 13 passes. 

Jarvis quickly addressed the local growth 
management controversy, claiming that’ 
“housing is tight ’cause the city don’t want 
any growth.” He warned of a severe housing 
shortage if restrictions are placed on devel- 


‘opment. 


Asked why the League of Women Voters 
opposes 13, Jarvis answered, ‘“‘Well, that’s 
because they’re a little on the stupid side. 
They’d like you to think they’re a bunch of 
little old housewives watching politics.” He’ 
charged the league with never having opposed 
a tax raise in its two years of existence. 

Jarvis finished his performance by endor- 
sing a “no” vote on the first twelve ballot 
measures, and by warning of the danger of 
letting public employees use their positions 
for political purposes. He also mentioned that 
“We're politicizing the school system, and 
that’s very bad.” 


exam would also insure that students entering 
upper-division psychology courses have 
demonstrated sufficient competence. 

: committee recommended that the board 
institute an examination in order to reduce the 
number of majors. The test, to be offered in 
the third week of each quarter, will be divided 
along the following lines: 25 percent psycho- 
logical statistics, 25 percent human experi- 
mental psychology, and 50 percent of the 
questions will be drawn from other required 
lower-division courses. Students who pass 
the exam with 65 percent or better will be 
admitted to the major. Students with 50-65 
percent scores may petition for the major 
through a portfolio process similar to the one 
currently employed by Environmental Studies. 


The proposed exam was discussed by the 
Psychology Board, approved by mail ballot, 
and then approved by the Academic Senate 
Committee on Undergraduate Courses and 
Curriculum. The board is currently working 
to secure funds to develop the test over the 
summer so that it can be given in the fall of 
1978. 

The proposed test was opposed from the 
outset by two student representatives to the 
Psychology Board. A small nucleus of psy- 
chology students are currently organizing 
other psych majors in an attempt to challenge 
the board’s action. 


‘Weekly crime report 


by John Barker 
UCSC Police Department 


On May 2, a parking sticker was stolen — 


from a car parked in an unknown location. 
On May 4, a drunk driver was arrested on 
Coolidge Drive and was booked at the county 
‘jail. 
On May 5, an auto was broken into at 


Central Services. A juvenile was apprehended 


for igniting ice plant at the student apartments. 


On May 6, there was an indecent exposure 
between the library and the bookstore. At 
approximately 8 pm, a man exposed himself 

and verbally taunted the victim. The suspect 
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is a white male. 24 to 25 years old, 5°10”, 
160 Ibs., shoulder length wavy brown hair, 


full beard. 
FORUM 


Next Thursday, May 18, there will be a 
debate between Live Oak/Soquel Supervisor 
Phil Baldwin and a representative of the 
Coalition of United Taxpayers (CUT), which 
has been the main group behind the recall 
campaigns against Baldwin and fellow super- 
visors Gary Patton and Ed Borovatz. The 
debate will take place at the Merrill Dining 
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by Paul Glickman 

A tiny group of perhaps 30 students attended a forum at 
Cowell College last week on the two police initiatives and the 
growth management measure that will appear on the June 6 
ballot. 

Speaking in favor of measures H (to ban SWAT from the 
county) and I (to establish a citizen’s review commission of law 
enforcement) was Fred Gray, a founder of the Community 
Against Legalized Militarism (CALM). Appearing to give the: 
opposing view was Royce Fincher, an attorney from Aptos who 
represented the Peace Officer’s Association last month when it 
unsuccessfully sued to remove CALM’s initiatives from the 
ballot. 

Gray traced CALM’s activities back three years, when it was 
discovered that Sheriff Al Noren had formed two SWAT 
teams. This was done “outside the proper concept of traditional 
law enforcement,” charged Gray. He characterized SWAT as 
“an intrusion of military doctrine into local law enforcement.” 

Terming it a “reactionary response to public dissent and an 
attempt to solve social problems with firepower,” Gray noted 
that SWAT is not what is depicted on television. “It’s more 
subtle, thus more threatening,”’ he said. 

In addition, Gray claimed there are “pounds of documents to 
prove” that the US military had a strong hand in the development 
of SWAT teams in local police departments around the 
country. 

Answering the argument that the measure is too encompassing, 
and could inhibit any law enforcement activities inside county 
lines, Gray argued that the wording of the initiative specifically 
bows to state and federal law in such cases. 

In regards to the creation of a police review board, Gray 
pointed to Noren’s creation of the SWAT teams in secret three 
years ago, revealing a “total disinterest in public participation.” 
Gray added that almost every county department has some 
mechanism for public oversight. 

The sheriff's policy of selective enforcement was also cited 
by Gray as a reason for supporting measure I. This policy 
allows the department to process only those complaints it 
deems worthy of following through. Gray also noted that right 
now deputies themselves have no means to register complaints 
about unfair policies within the department. 

Terming the anti-SWAT campaign a “healthy process of 
criticism,” Royce Fincher raised questions as to the legality of 
the initiatives. He wondered if any police activities would be 
allowed if measure H passes, since the police are by nature 
“quasi-military or para-military.”’ 

Fincher, while acknowledging that the need for SWAT may 
arise only in “rare, isolated” situations, maintained that some- 
thing like “the sniper in the belltower at the University of Texas 
requires a measured, trained response—the SWAT response.” 

The concept of a citizen’s review board has been tried without 
success all over the country, Fincher argued. Despite the 
“universal appeal” of such oversight boards, Fincher cited 


numerous studies that have found the commissions to be - 


ineffective. He added that the best way for the police to be 
UNDER THE SKYWAY 
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SWAT, growth debated at campus forum 


regulated is to have “‘effective internal procedures.” 

During the question/answer period, Gray answered Fincher’s 
charge that review boards have failed by alleging that many 
local law enforcement agencies have intentionally undermined 
these boards. 

In addition, someone from the audience pointed out that in 

Cotati and Berkeley, police review boards have worked success 
fully for five years, that Chicago has a civilian office of 
complaints, and that Kansas City holds complaint hearings 
open to the public. The question then put to Fincher was why 
police departments seem to get so scared when people suggest a 
review board? 
_ Fincher replied by pointing to the existence of a policy input 
board in Dayton, Ohio. He argued that a vehicle is needed for 
citizen input on pdlicy, but not regarding the imposition of 
discipline. ; 


When Fincher warned that Santa Cruz “is not immune to 
aberrant personalities,” Gray cited the hijacking of a bus last 
summer in Bonny Doon. The hijacker held 65 people hostage 
until two hostage negotiators from the sheriff's department 
talked him into giving himself up. 

Asked if SWAT teams would be just as effective without M- 
16’s, Fincher warned that this would be an invitation to 
undesirable elements to bring in automatic weapons to the 
county. . 

Gray, a Vietnam veteran, countered by saying that it is 
“bizarre to fantasize motorcades of automatic weapon-toting 
folks on highway 17 coming into the county to raise hell.” 

The other half of the forum dealt with measure J, which will 
enable voters to decide whether the county will have a growth 
management program. ‘Speaking in favor of the measure was 
UCSC’s representative on the board of supervisors Gary 
Patton. Speaking in opposition was Felton attorney Jeff Bosshard, 
former head of the Borovatz recall and now a candidate for 
Borovatz’ seat on the board of supervisors. 

Patton quickly explained the measure, calling it “‘self- 


validating.” He divided it into three sections: findings, policies 
and enforcement. 

The first section discusses how this county is the fastest 
growing area in the entire state, said Patton. He likened Santa 
Cruz’ growth to Santa Clara’s, where an “agricultural-based 
economy was destroyed” in favor of housing and light industry. 


Other findings documented the environmental damage being 
wrought by continued growth, rising cost of public services and 
the ever-worsening housing crisis in the county. 

The policies section, explained Patton, calls for the preserva- 
tion of agricultural land, for distinguishing between urban and 
rural areas, for setting an annual growth limit or goal and for 
setting aside 15% of all new housing for people with average or 
below-average incomes. 


The enforcement section instructs the board of supervisors to 
carry out the above policies within six months of a positive vote 
of the people of the county, explained Patton. Passage of 


‘measure J will ‘establish a charter for Santa Cruz county in 


terms of growth management,” he added. 

Commenting that he has been opposed ‘‘to just about 
everything Gary Patton has done in the last four years,” Jeff 
Bosshard expressed uncertainties as to the economic impact of 
the measure if it is adopted. 


‘‘Measure J isn’t even half-baked, it’s not ready to go into the 
oven,” said Bosshard. He raised questions concerning how 
population growth is to be measured, how a “fair share” of 
growth is to be determined and how it can be proved that the 
present growth rate will continue. 

““My major question,” continued Bosshard, ‘‘is why are we 
attacking the symptoms instead of the problem itself?..J is an 
admission by our leaders that they’ve been unable to solve the 
problems of growth.” 


Concerning protection of resources, Bosshard argued that 
many animals and plants are not resources, but merely ‘‘some- 
thing that gets in the way of what you’re trying to do.” 

Bosshard asked why the responsibility of developing property 
can’t simply be left to the people who own that property. He 
termed the fear of Santa Cruz turning into another San Jose 
“unreal,” and added that measure J ‘isn’t necessarily the wrong 
thing, but it’s at the wrong time.” ‘ 


During the question/answer session, Patton was asked if the 
growth management plan won't simply limit Santa Cruz to the 
rich and squeeze out the poor. He responded by saying that is 
not the intent of the ordinance, and that by regulating the 
character of development and by setting aside 15% for 
average and below-average income homes, Santa Cruz will not 
become a small, rich community. 

Asked why he didn’t include more details as to the logistics of 
implementing a growth management plan, Patton replied that 
he didn’t want to impose all his own ideas about implementation 
on the people. He added that there must be flexibility in the 
implementation measures. 


Almost a deputy: student rides shotgun 


by Eric Eigenfeld 


“Two rules: don’t engage an officer in any philosophical or 
political discussion, and don’t hum the tune to Eric Clapton’s 


_ 1976 hit single. Otherwise, you’re on your own.” 


‘With this, the TA for Craig Haney’s Psychology and Law 
class introduced the “Ride along with the police” program. This 
program is one of many field placement opportunities which 
Haney has designed into his course in order to give his students 
a first hand look at the various phases of the criminal justice 
system. 5 be 

The class is based on a radical “situational control” theory, in 
which the situation, rather than the individual, is considered the 
most critical factor in the understanding of criminal behavior. 
This approach to the legal system requires the members of the 
class to examine many of their beliefs concerning crime and 
criminal justice from an entirely new perspective. 

Since the first contact most people have with that system is 
through the police, I decided to begin my field experiences with 
a ride with a Deputy Sheriff. To ensure that I would do more 
than ride around or drink coffee, I chose the Saturday evening 
“swing shift.” 


After overcoming the problem of entering the locked County 
Building, I wandered into a small room marked ‘Patrol’ 
Division” and introduced myself to the dozen or so deputies 
sitting at a table. Although TV crimedramas are 95% fantasy, I 
soon began to suspect that I was visiting the set of “Police- 


Story.” The officers traded good-natured insults, caught up on 
paperwork, and listened to Sergeant Rod Sanford’s briefing on 
recent crimes, possible suspects, fugitives in the area, and 
trouble spots. After about twenty minutes, just as I began to 
suspect that I had become invisible, Sergeant Sanford wrote in 
my name on the blackboard next to “2-1/712/Mueller,” which 
referred to the beat number, vehicle, and the name of the 
Deputy I was to ride with. 

The image of my name on the duty roster seemed a 


bit surreal, but I put this feeling aside as Deputy Mike Mueller 
and I walked out to the front of the building where car 712 was 
waiting. 

Although Reed and Molloy of “Adam 12” fame always 
appear to be riding in the family Lincoln Continental, the 
interior of “Santa Cruz two-three,” as we would be called that 
evening was hardly spacious. Communications gear occupies 
the center third part of the front seat, while the passenger, in this 
case me, sits with his knee resting reassuringly against the dash- 
mounted twelve guage shotgun. 

After testing the lights and siren, we began our patrol. Our 
first “detail” was. an investigation at a house near Capitola. 
Since all conversations over the police radio use a complicated 
system of codes, I was unaware of the nature of the investigation. 
We pulled up to the curb, and Mueller answered my first 
question before I could ask it: Should I go inside? As we walked 
to the door, my TV-conditioned brain began spinning. What if 
he has a gun? But such fears proved groundless when Mueller 
began questioning the retired minister inside. We were investi- 
gating an incident involving a possibly illegal marriage which 
the minister had performed for two underage kids from out of 
town. We questioned him for a while, took down some 
information, and left without resolving anything. Of course, 
Mueller did the work while I practiced looking as if I belonged 
there, but as I listened to the dispatcher’s instructions for the 
words “Santa Cruz two-three,” I began to feel as if I was part of 


the unit. "cont. on p. 21 
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by Paul Glickman 

This is the second in a series of interviews with the four 
candidates for the Seaside supervisorial seat. The subject of 
this week's interview is incumbent Gary Patton. 

What is your position on Proposition 13? 

Proposition 13 is something someone involved in local 
government is sympathetic with in its intentions, because 
property taxes must be reformed. And Jarvis-Gann is, in fact, 
the reaction of the people of the State of California, through the 
initiative process, to the failure of the state legislature to deal 
with property tax reform in any meaningful way. Our board of 
supervisors, and both. Supervisor Baldwin and myself have been 
very active at the state level, in attempting to get a fundamental 
property tax reform bill through the legislature. Nothing hap- 
pened. So, the initial reaction is “Good, boy this will change the 
property tax system, it will require replacement revenues to 
fund local services, and therefore this is a good thing.”’ In fact, 
however, I do not personally support the Jarvis-Gann initiative, 
because 1) it does not provide replacement government revenue, 

“so it is not a fundamental tax reform. Basically, it is the act of a 
people who are desperately unhappy with the government, and 
wants to in effect cause the government to cease to function as a 
way of starting over from the ground up. It will bring chaos to 
local government. I cannot support that, because I do not feel 
nearly so desperate about the ability of the government to 
respond in a reasonable way. 

The fact is, in Santa Cruz County, Jarvis-Gann would cut 
60% of our property tax revenues, and would noi replace 
these monies that were lost, but the effect of that will likely be 1) 
to transfer controls to the state, which is not something I favor, 
because I do favor local'controls over local activities, and 2) it 
will cause a really massive unemployment and layoff of county 
employees in a very unfair manner. 

The problem with Jarvis-Gann is there is waste in government, 
and there is a need to reform the property tax system, but it hits 
the wrong target. Basically only 8¢ out of every tax dollar that 
the people of Santa Cruz County spend is under the discretionary 
control of the board of supervisors. And we are using those 8¢ 
out of every dollar for those services people most want. That 
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Step inside the dreams 
and fantasies of this woman ... 


Orson Welles 


A SAFE PLACE 


A FILM BY HENRY JAGLOM 


aso Starring Jack Nicholson 


“The inner world of a young woman becomes as vivid 
as her outer world. All the subtle dreams and fantasies 
which color our experience are captured here. Henry 
Jaglom is the magician of the American cinema, the 


American Fellini. Everyone who cares about the truth of 

our emotional lives must see ‘A SAFE PLACE’, a rare 

masterpiece." —Anais Nin 
Complete Shows at 7, 9:05 & 11:05 Nightly 
Early Show Sunday at 5:00 
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Gary Patton: running against growth 


goes everywhere from certain kinds of health programs and 
social service programs on the one hand to law enforcement 
programs on the other. Basically one of the biggest expenditures 
we make, and the biggest share of the county budget’s local 
property tax dollar, is law enforcement. And that is what will be 
hurt. Basically, many of the things people want in terms of 
keeping this a nice place to live will be lost if we have the 
Jarvis-Gann initiative passed. 


Last week at the civic auditorium, Howard Jarvis said 
that it is paranoic to think that the politicians will let the 
fire and police departments be cut, or that they will let the 
schools be seriously cut back. 

That’s right, it’s paranoic, except that Governor Brown has 
told us, and members of the state legislature have told me, that 
in-between June 6 and November 2, or whatever the date is for 
the statewide election, the state legislature’s not going to do 
anything to solve the problem, because they will be afraid 
politically to do something which will influence their own 
chances of getting re-elected..When you take $8 million out of 
Santa Cruz County government, something has to be cut back, 
and basically 80% of what we spend money on is salaries and 
benefits for people employed. We’ll have to cut people’s jobs, 
and there are only a certain number of jobs that can be cut. The 
biggest share of our jobs are in law enforcement, so there will 
have to be some cuts in law enforcement. And certainly we will 
make cuts elsewhere as well, but the basic services will also 
have to go downhill. 

There is an alternaive on the ballot, Proposition 8. It provides 
relief directly to homeowners and gives some benefits to renters. 
I just think the more conservative approach is called for, rather 
than the more radical approach. Jarvis is the more radical 
approach in this case. 

If Jarvis passes, do you foresee a lot of pressure being 
brought to bear on the supervisors during the upcoming 
budget hearings i in June to cut a lot of revenue-sharing, 
social service programs in the county? 

I do see a lot of pressure to do that, and whether that will 


happen to the fullest degree or only to a partial degree will. 


AN EVENING WITH ff 


ELIZABETH COTTEN|) 


SPIRITUALS/FOLKSONGS/BLUES 


FRIDAY, MAY 19 


THE U.C.S.C. PERFORMING ARTS Tena 
RESERVED SEATING: 

STUDENTS/ELDERS $2.50 

GENERAL $3.50 


AND SPECIAL GUEST 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE U.C.S.C. BOX OFFICE AND 
THE SANTA CRUZ BOX OFFICE & OUTLETS 


DISCUSSION/DEMONSTRATION WITH JOHN ULLMAN (OF 
THE SEATTLE FOLKLORE SOCIETY), AND 

BOB BROZMAN ON NATIONAL STEEL GUITAR AND 
DELTA BLUES, & A FILM ON BOOKER WHITE — 
THURSDAY, MAY 18, KRESGE TOWN HALL, 8 PM, FREE 


GUITAR WORKSHOP WITH ELIZABETH COTTEN — 
FRIDAY MAY 19, KRESGE TOWN HALL, NOON, FREE 


SIGN UP BY CALLING THE CA.L. OFFICE AT 429-2826 
WORKSHOP OPEN TO THE U.C.S.C. COMMUNITY ONLY 


PRESENTED BY THE U.C.S.C. COMMITTEE 
ON ARTS AND LECTURES 
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depend on whether Patton, Baldwin and Borovatz are still in 


office. These are the three supervisors who have been sup- 
portive of programs oriented to providing services to people of 
all kinds: senior programs, food and shelter programs, health, 
etc. Whether these three supervisors are going to be running the 
board at that time is questionable. But even if we are running the 
board, the loss of $8 million in property tax money will mean we 
will be looking very hard at the county’s priorities. And one 
source of money is the $1.3 million in revenue sharing funds 
that now go to community-based programs that provide needed 
services. I would anticipate that a good many of those would be 
cut back. 


Why don’t you explain the growth management measure 
on the June ballot, and your stand on it? 

The growth management plan is Measure J, and it has been 
placed on the ballot by the board of supervisors unanimously, 
and the board has unanimously urged people to adopt it. I wrote 
the measure, and it’s really in three segments: one is the set of 
findings about the growth problems facing the county, the 


second is a set of policies which would, in effect, help to solve’ 


some of the problems, and serve as a directive to implement 
those policies within six months and to give the county an 
operating growth management plan. 


The findings really spell out what we know intuitively; that is, 


if we do nothing, Santa Cruz County is going to become an 
upper income suburb of San Jose. If you don’t like that, then 


you’ve got to do something about it. The policies suggested are. 


to preserve agricultural land, to concentrate future development 
in urban areas instead of letting it sprawl into the agricultural 


and timber areas, and most significantly to me, set an annual | 


growth goal and limit, that will on a yearly basis budget growth 
in the county. 


Furthermore, there are affirmative policies in the ordinance, 


which if the people adopted them would become the policy of: 


our county, to provide at least 15% of the new housing on an 


affirmative basis for persons of average or below average’ 
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Davis warns of “new racism’’ 


by Scott Forter _ 

Yesterday 1500 people packed UCSC Quarry to hear 
Angela Davis speak on racism. Davis, co-chair of the National 
Alliance Racist and Political Oppression, argued that there is a- 
“new racism” emerging in the U.S. and Western Europe—the 
racism of denying the existence of racism and discrimination. 
Davis declared that “racism poses a threat today that is far 
more dangerous than what we knew during the 60’s and early 
70’s.”” 

This new racism is subtle and cloaked in the work of 
intellectuals such as Nathan Glazer, author of Affirmative 
Discrimination, and William Schockley, who argues that race 
has a bearing on human intelligence. The recent attacks on 


affirmative action and ethnic studies programs, coupled with - 


the rise of such groups as Ku Klux Klan and the anti- 
abortionists, anti-gays are just a part of a broader change that is 
occurring in contemporary society, declared Davis. Continuing, 
she inferred that the anti-imperialist struggles abroad, par- 
ticularly in Africa, are forcing monopoly capitalism to further 
repress both white and minority workers at home. Drawing 
from the history of transnational corporations, Davis contended 
that : “Racism really took shape in the rise of U.S. imperialism 
in the 1880-90’s, not just out of slavery—they had to be able to 
convince white workers that they had more in common with the 
Rockerfellers just because their skin is white than with their 
black brothers and sisters who were working alongside them 
‘in factories and mines.”’ 

Throughout her speech Davis wove references to local 
politics such as the anti-SWAT activities in town and the 
running off campus of an IBM recruiter last fall. In reference to 
the Bakke case and health care in America, she argued that “we 
need as many doctors of every color as we can get now.” 

In regards to the recent tests of the first amendment by Nazis, 
Davis said that “I don’t believe that anyone has the right to be 
racist.” And that capitalism is ‘“‘using the veneer of the 
Constitution to legitimize the Ku Klux Klan and the Nazi party. 

‘ This country is falling apart at the seams.” 

Davis contended that in the past the system had successfully 
divided progressive movements, but said “I’m really excited 
about what I am seeing today—I see a whole new period.” The 
main problem in progessive politics is that there is the illusion 
that nothing is going on. Davis declared that there is political 
activity in America, citing the efforts to free the Wilmington 10 
as an example, but the problem is that “we haven’t been able to 


Photocredit: Salvador Casillas 
Angela Davis speaks to capacity quarry crowd. 


give collective expression to our concerns.” y 

Davis concluded her speech by declaring that socialism is the 
direction that the world is taking and that: “If you’re not 
prepared to go out to raise the banner of socialism, at least be 
prepared to raise the banner against racism, sexism, and all 
forms of repression!” 


SUPPORT STUDENT MEDIA 


TEST COMPANIES MAY 
HAVE TO GO PUBLIC 


Last week the Senate Education Committee passed legis] 
tion that would force standardized testing companies to open 
their books and practices to the public. Senate bill 2005 
(Dunap-Napa) requires the producers of such tests as the SAT, 
GRE, LSAT, and MCAT to disclose both financial and truth- 
in-testing information to students, educational institutions, and 
independent researchers such as Public Interest Reserach 
Groups (PIRG). The bill would force the testmakers to reveal 
whatever data they develop on the statistical validity of their 
tests. Groups such as the NAACP argue that the tests are 
culturally biased, while others claim that the tests are geo- 
graphically biased, contending that students from the north. 
eastern part of the US—where the tests are designed—do better 
than those from the South or West. 


The exciting 
world of city news 


The job of City News Editor at City on a Hill has been 
reopened, and you can apply at Student Employment until 
Monday, May 15, at 5 p.m. 


The City Editor makes the crucial link between the campus 
community and the “outside world.” The need for such a link 
should be obvious; there are many students at UCSC who suffer 
from a serious lack of contact with events happening outside the 
borders of this summer camp/university/Eden. 

Unfortunately, many people see this job opening and say, 
“Hmm, that looks interesting, but I can’t do it, I’m not a 
journalist.” Well, take it from our present and out-going City 
Editor: anyone with writing skills, an interest in politics (not of 
course excluding other interests) and enthusiasm can do the job. 

What does it entail? Well, you will have to work ( constantly ) 
at compiling and maintaining a staff of writers, you will assign 
them stories and help them with the writing of those stories, you 
will be involved in all decisions regarding the paper, you will 
probably do a lot of writing yourself, you will feel harried and 
overwhelmed by the multitude of things happening in town, you 
will get paid for your work, and you will have the satisfaction of 
helping this paper become a progressive and important source 
of information for the campus and the city. 


CITY ON A HILL NEEDS 
STUDENT SUPPORT TO 
BECOME MORE EFFECTIVE! 
On a campus with eight autonomous col- 


leges, the Press serves as the major and most 
effective means of communication. 


Run by students, the Press brings the 
community together through coverage of 
campus and city political, human interest 
and entertainment events. This year, we’ve 
brought you in-depth reports on the chancel- 
lor’s reorganization plans, gay rights, prob- 
lems at the Farm and Garden Project, the 
reorganization of College 8, the UC-CIA 
connection, the recall, the People’s Theater 
Festival, the inside workings of a major 
movie production, the dispute at the Kresge- 
College 5 Craft Center, problems in the 
physical education department...and more. 


Insure the Effectiveness of Student Media. 
Support Student Media on May 17 & 18 in the Registration Fee Referendum. 


paid tor by the committee on media effectiveness 
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KZSC NEEDS STUDENT 
SUPPORT TO BECOME MORE 
EFFECTIVE! 


Student preference in the upcoming Reg 
Fee Referendum will decide the fate of the 
proposed KZSC power increase. 

With 1250 watts, KZSC will broadcast to 
the San Lorenzo Valley and entire Monterey 
Bay area. | 

The station will serve as a link between the 
students, staff and faculty of UCSC by 
offering pne of the few common cultural 
experiences of the UCSC community. 

KZSC will have the potential to become a 
powerful and effective communications path- 
way between UCSC and Santa Cruz. 

The radio station can become the vehicle 
for UCSC off-campus students to maintain 
their involvement in the campus and keep 
them aware of.campus events. 
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Calls it “butt of the cosmic joke” 
COSMIC LADY LEAVES SANTA CRUZ 


by David Arenson 

I was so tired my eyes burned. Two hours of sleep in the last 
thirty-six, immeasurably behind in my classes, seven cups of 
coffee, various disorders of the first kind, and then a phone call. 

No. Not another phone call. The Press office has more 
phones than typewriters. Usually it’s someone wanting to know 
when they can bring an announcement in or did we get the press 
release about the campus cookie baking class and can’t we 
please get someone to cover it because it’s blah blah blah. 

But this time the Continually Ringing Bastard gave me the 
Cosmic Lady—Coz to her friends. She told me she had finished 
her Cosmic Lady training in 1972. She said she’d made 500 
phone calls in San Francisco in the last four weeks. People there 
were receptive to her, she said. And then she announced that 
she’s leaving. 

Not yet leaving earth by rainbow spaceship like she promises, 

' but leaving Santa Cruz by “‘earthcar.” Santa Cruz, said Coz, is 
“the butt of the cosmic joke.” 

Cosmic Lady, the Santa Cruz Statue of Liberty, leaving 
town? 

Tomorrow. Friday, May 5. By the time you read this she’ll be 
gone. And she said she’d only come back if they declared a 
Cosmic Lady Day. So I set up an interview with her. She 
suggested the Surf Bowl Cafe, a semi-dingy place perilously 
attached to a bowling alley. Thirty-seven cents for all the coffee 
you can drink and a nice window view of the Casa del Rey home 
for the aged. The sort of modest, unpretentious place where a 
student newspaper editor and a member of the Cosmic Intelligence 
Agency should meet. . 

The “earthtime”’ was set for our meeting: 5:30. We had met 
many times before, but only through the phone. She told me 
she’d made 200 calls to campus during her 18 months in Santa 
Cruz and I got about 10 of them. I regarded her as an interesting 
but crazy local crazy and whenever I made that apparent in my 
column she let me know I was “a cosmic dupe” and somehow or 
another off the beaten path of cosmic consciousness. She 
wanted to set me straight on some things, and thus our evening 
at the Surf Bowl. 

Jan Kramer, who began to become Janus Aurah Karmah in 
1969 and is now either one or both depending upon her mood at 
the time and how you look at it, is not much more than five feet 
tall. Above the black hairs on her chin and her skinny nose are 
two brown eyes, the whites of which are yellowed around the 
edges. At 48 years of age, she’s been tanned, creased and 
bronzed by the four elements and looks a few incarnations older 
than the one she’s in. 

Thrown on her body above the 60’s-style low hip faded jeans 
was a blouse and something sweaterlike, both in gaudy designs 
incorporating every color in the rainbow. The sweaterlike thing 
was full of costume baubles, a medal, and a big pink button 
bearing the inscription “I love a parade.”” Around her neck hung 
a crucifix and what appeared to be a flat white rock. She used to 
wear awkward hats on her black and white hair, but she says 
they’ve lost their meaning. 

She knows it’s a costume and calls it her rainbow. When her 
training period was over and she finally became Janus Aurah, 
the Cosmic Lady, she turned her Los Angeles (“‘City of Rising 
Angels”) home into ‘‘a rainbow house.” 

“It was wall to wall rainbow, with fantasy creatures hanging 
from the walls.” She said something about inviting museum 
curators and art critics to come see it and being turned down and 
then packing it into her car and taking it to them. 

I’m not sure on that. She talks quickly, using puns and 
metaphors, smoking a “ciggie” and looking you straight in the 
eye. “I flash from mountaintop to valley to mountaintop,” she 
says. All you can do is try to follow her flashes, remember what 
she’s already told you and try to piece it together. And it does all 
fit together in a rather diverse way. 

““We’re all eon travellers—We have zillions of personalities 
and this is just one teeny tiny galaxy. 

“I was an overachiever, suicidal like Steppenwolf. I’d never 
thought about outer space,:but I thought something was not right 
on this planet. 

“From sixty-nine to seventy-two I went through Mickey 
Mouse, Superman and Bonnie and Clyde. What shit we go 
through, David, especially in the name of religion, politics and 

"earth law.” 

Her religion? ‘‘I don’t belong to any specific group. I belong to 
everyone.” Politics? “I’m a member of the Universal Party 
Cosmic Picnic.’’ And earth law? She’s taken 400 hits of acid, 
smokes dope regularly and was arrested twice during her 
eighteen months in Santa Cruz, once at the Dream Inn. 


“I was at the Dream Inn, the old dream. I was carrying a 
wooden cross, the bottom of a Christmas tree, and I was doing a 
cosmic sit-in. Eating old food—I didn’t have any income. If I 
had had music I would have been popular. People would have 
thought it was worth something if I charged them to listen to me 
play.” : 

But there was a time when Janus Aurah observed all the e 
laws, back when she was a nice Jewish girl named Jan Kramer 
who suffered the embarrassment of a crooked nose and had it 
straightened. She used to work on Capitol Hill, for a congress- 
man from Maine. “I typed 100 words per minute, made two 


pretty lethal suicide attempts and I didn’t know who I wanted to ~ 


be.” 
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Cosmic leaflet 


THIS IS ONE OF SEVERAL leaflets designed by, and 
posted around town by, the Cosmic Lady. The person 
to the left of Jesus is none other than Janus Aurah 
Karmah. “Destiny knocks when I’m around,” she 
says. Taking most of her leaflet from newspaper 
clippings, Coz notes that “the American empire was 
built on dreams we couldn’t fulfill.”’ 


She moved to Los Angeles in 1959 and worked for nine years 
at a suicide prevention center, holding an MA in family 
counseling. 

“T used to clean a lot. Refrigerators. Oven cleaning encrusta- 
tion karma. : 

“I slept with hundreds and hundreds of folks in search of 
someone who would love me.” (Janus says we’re all gender 
blends—gay, straight and/or wavy.) 

And then, around 1969, “‘the tidbits began to come through. I 
was not sure I wanted it. Before I married the Cosmic Lady she 
used to scare me to death.” 

“Janus Aurah evolved into a consciousness of mind. Janis 
Joplin was a major way-shower.”’ And on Father’s Day, 1972, 
Jan Kramer got the complete “‘wisdom system” and Cosmic 


_ Lady has been with her ever since. 


She decided she had to tell someone about it and made 
10,000 phone calls in Los Angeles alone. “At first, about 75 
percent of them hung up on me.” Soon after, she left town and 
made her way up the coast. She’s lived in 350 homes since 
becoming Cosmic Lady and has held 200 temporary jobs. 

She got to San Francisco by September, 1972, and was 
planning to leave by spaceship—“the rainbow poof”—the 
following spring. But, she says, “‘the cosmos likes to tease.” 

The cosmos also “loves to dangle us over the edge of the 
abyss.” When it gets tired of that, it “loves to have friend rip-off 
karma.” It loves to put us on a campus or in a city or on a planet 
and just sort of let us twist slowly in the wind. 

So the cosmos isn’t such a friendly place after all. Or so it 
seems. I asked her what, exactly, the cosmos was. 

“The struggle between good and evil. In the beginning there 
was a garden. We have to work out what we consider good and 
what we consider evil. In Hebrew, ‘in the beginning’ means 
don’t step in the re-shit or burr-shit.”’ 

We haven’t been working things out too well. But we’re 
“nearing the axis of earth.” 1982. There will be earthquakes, a 
“new beginning” and ‘“‘Jung, the Beatles and a belief in the 
second coming are necessary to understand this.” 

“The cosmos is cruel. We had a first coming. Christ was 
more than someone who got hung up. Jews and Christians have 
the two heaviest karmas on the planet.” 

But don’t despair. ‘‘Out of destruction of old consciousness 
we create a new one by imagination. Once we get earth cleaned 
up, people from other planets will want to visit. We’re quaran- 
tined now.” 

And while not quite making it clear as to how all the 
cosmically good folk on earth will fare about 1982, she does 
mention that “about two-thirds of us will have to continue 
incarnations in fear and rape.”’ . 

But once we do work out our karmas—national, religious and 
institutional—death and disease will vanish. 

And it just so happens that she’s got a cure, which she calls 
New Age Therapy. Various astrological signs correspond to 
various parts of the body and all this in turn corresponds to some 
sort of mandala and all this in turn corresponds to confusion on 
my part. “People didn’t understand Einstein’s theory of relativity 
in a day,” she says. 

Nor have people understood her during the 18 months she’s 
spent in Santa Cruz. bs 

“I was so excited when I first got here, but it turned frigid. 
This town is terribly hypocritical. I seemed so magical, but 
hardly anybody ever challenged me. It was just a lack of 


‘ curiosity. I’ve made 2,000 phone calls since I’ve been here. 
' Santa Cruz cool karma is its undoing. I’ve accused a lot of 


people of being cosmic chickens. 

“Santa Cruz is safe in a way. You’ve got the Hippie types and 
the Barbie Doll “Hello, How Are You” types, the Cooperhouse 
Constipation types and the Randall Kane Hippie-Buyout 
types.” 

The Santa Cruz Independent’s April Fool’s satire of her 
still bothers her. ““They wouldn’t apologize. I admit I was pretty 


_ pushy sometimes, but they used to play High Noon/OK Corral 


with me. Richard ‘Red Hot’ Cole (the editor) used to look at 
his belly button a lot when I was in the office.” 

She did have kind words for UCSC, where she spent three 
months sleeping every night ‘‘on the porch where the children 
play” at the student apartments. 

“The campus is coming out of the staid, professional academic 
world. The turning point was when the 401 were arrested, The 
gay movement is so important. CALM, CAIR, GALA— Alan 
Sable’s so important.” 


But in Santa Cruz as a whole, “‘hardly anyone was really nice 
to me.” She does admit she comes on a little strong. “I’ve made 
a general public nuisance of myself as much as I could, as a 
double agent. But I have no ulterior motives other than to spread 
and share consciousness.” 

Has she taken it too personally? ‘“There’s no non-ego, no 
non-games. I have a cosmic ego. Getting angry is so important 
as an action.” 

And as she goes off to San Francisco on “‘new assignments,” 
she still thinks that “living every moment is incredible, as time 
planners, as children.” 

“But won’t you miss Santa Cruz, even a little?” I asked. 

“I miss the fact that people had to miss me,”’ she replied. 

The earthtime was 7:45 and I had to leave. Cosmic Lady 
moved to another table to drink more coffee, smoke more 
ciggies, talk to some friends, and pass the time away until 1982. 


cigarette bummer Liz Anthony (I)/ 
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CHANGING OF THE GUARD 


Each year, City on a Hill elects a new editorial 
board by an often democratic process. Here are 
some of the editors—outgoing and incoming—and 
some of the dedicated production crew who put 
the paper together when not threatening to strike... 


Editor-in-chief Dan “Boss Tweed” Golden (1) has already been 
replaced by former shifty-eyed Campus Editor David Arenson. ‘ 


Production Manager and famed 
Dayoan Rivera sits next to Itek 
py? typesetter which is flashing “out 

vr of order” signal on the screen 


contemplates joining the French Foreign Legion while outgoing City 
Editor Paul “Clark Kent” Glickman tries to prevent himself from falling 
over while contemplating future employment possibilities. Production Assistan tgoi 

Kathy Woods (t) tries not to think about present employment realities. ; Pag eran ape te 
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CIEE 
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CHARTERS 


TO — PARIS, AMSTERDAM, ZURICH 


$245. - From San Francisco — Los Angeles 
$199. — From New York 


’ All photos by Eric Eigenfeld 


Lowest fares to Europe! Bower than Budget | Standby! 
Contirm your CIEE flight in advance! . 
Don't risk airport stand-by! 

Select from CIEE’s nationwide schedule! 
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ROUNDTRIP — THE FARE 
GOES DOWN! | 


Reserve a Roundtrip with CIEE and save the most! 
Combine any two CIEE flights to suit your schedule! 

Select your own route! 

Fares the same to all 3 European cities! 

3 STUDENT TRAVEL SERVICE 
CONT AGT: located above the Whole Earth Restaurant 
OPEN: 2:30-5 Mon thru Thurs. 

AND NEW HOURS! 10-5 Tues. & Thurs. 


425-1481 
Fares valid thru July 20. 1978. Extension pending CAB approval. 
20 day advance purchase required. Seats Limited. 


«4 Years ot Service In Assessor's Office 


e+ # He & 


- Degree In Business Administration/Economics 


¢ 10 Years Management Experience 


e Open Door Policy e Dynamic Leadership 


Arnoide Gil-Osorse tor Assessor 426-4942 
340 Moore St Senta Cruz 686-4994 (toll tree trom Watsonvitie) 
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Love is dead 


How the animal shelter shelters animals 


by Christopher Marlowe 


One month ago Love was “put to Sleep.” Love was the name 
of a purebred Norwegian Elk Hound. (Her real name was 
“Liebe” which means “‘love” in German.) She was picked up at 
Kresge College on April 18. Kresge turned the dog over to the 
campus police who notified the Santa Cruz Animal Shelter. 
Kresge College proceeded to contact the owner. The owner’s 
other dog, and Love’s mate. had already been picked up a few 
days earlier. e 
Shelter demands $38 for females and $27 for males. This price 
includes the $30 charge for spaying females and the $20 charge 
for altering males. A $5 license fee and a $2 rabies shot 
accounts for the remainder of the cost. 

Unable to pay the $65 needed for the release of the two dogs, 


the owner offered to pay in installments or do volunteer work. : 


The owner claims that the animal shelter refused his offer. 
The animal shelter is a private organization contracted by 
Santa Cruz County. The shelter claims that payments by 
installment are not allowed because they must send payments to 
the municipality each week. Furthermore, volunteer work is not 

covered by their insurance. . 
A week after the dogs were picked up the owner received a 
call from Mrs. X (obviously not her real name). She had seen 
the dogs at the animal shelter and was willing to loan the owner 


the money he needed for the dogs’ release. The owner immediately 
notified the shelter but was informed that a home had already 
been found for the male and Love had already been “done away 
with.” 

Mrs. X had tried to secure the dogs’ release herself. The 
animal shelter refused to accept her check. When she returned 
with cash they refused a second time. 

This refusal was due to the fact that Mrs. X supposedly had 


Liebe (1) and friend. 


more dogs on her three acre Boulder Creek property than the 
two pets allowed by the area’s zoning ordinance. In fact, the 
animal shelter, accompanied by the district attorney and the 
county sheriff, once removed her dogs in response to a 
neighbor’s complaints. 


One of Mrs. X’s friends works for the Animal Welfare 
Auxiliary, which operates a small thrift shop next to the shelter. 
The auxiliary raises money to help dog owners with spaying and 
altering costs. She claims that the neighbors’ complaints were 
“totally unwarranted.” She also disputes an article which 


_ apparently appeared in the Santa Cruz Sentinel last winter. 


According to the article, Mrs. X had 17 dogs and they - 
supposedly ran in a pack. “That is completely false,” says 
Mrs. X’s friend. She added that Mrs. X’s dogs all sleep in the 
house. She continued to point out that Mrs. X has recently put 
up a fence around her property and built a pen for the dogs. “‘The 


‘ neighbors are just looking for trouble,” she added, “since they 


look over the fence to see what’s happening.”’ She feels that the 
animal shelter does little to help find homes for dogs. 

The shelter claims to be twenty kennels short of the number 
needed to deal with the approximately 595 dogs they receive 
each month. They advertise the ‘Pet of the Week’ in various 
county newspapers. Nevertheless, approximately 393 of the 
595 dogs are put to sleep. They have recently obtained money 
which will be spent on office space and more kennels. Their 
offices are presently located in a trailer. 

Does the animal shelter have the right to refuse to release 
dogs to someone who can supply the money required? Legally 
they cannot, says the Santa Cruz County assistant district 
attorney. However, he points out, this was a tricky situation 
since complaints had been brought against Mrs. X because of 
her other dogs. Were her dogs disruptive? “If we have a 
complaint, we have to act on it,” he added, ““We’re giving her 
time to find homes for her dogs.” 

One of the directors at the animal shelter said his refusal to 
release the dogs to Mrs. X was ‘“‘a personal decision.” Mrs. X’s 
friend summed up, “It now seems to be some sort of crime to 
help animals.” 


Campus seminars to feature foreign diplomats 


Thirty foreign diplomats will visit UCSC on Tuesday, May 
16. Some of them are posted to the United Nations; others are 
‘posted to Washington, D.C., embassies. The diplomats represent 
all areas of the world, especially Latin America, Africa, Asia, 
Europe, and North America 

All students and faculty are encouraged to attend any of the 
series of discussion sections and class appearances arranged 
with the visiting dignitaries. Each session is expected to last two 
hours. 

The guests are people of very broad experience. According to 
Professor John Isbister, who organized the event, they will 
particularly address international issues, “‘off the record.” 

The discussion sections for May 16 are listed below by their 
times. 

At 10:15 am— 

US Foreign Policy will be discussed at the Merrill Provost’s 
house by diplomats from Bangladesh, Cyprus, France, Italy, 
Portugal, Thailand, and Togo. Professors John Marcum and 
James Bell will host. 

The Law of the Sea will be considered in the Charles E. 
Merrill Room by diplomats from Canada, Honduras and Peru. 
Suzanne Holt will be the host. 

North Africa and the Middle East will be the topic of a talk in 
Merrill 105 by diplomats from Egypt, Lebanon, Oman, and 
Qatar. Terry Burke will host. 

Latin America will be considered in a Spanish language, 
meeting at Crown Dining Annex A by diplomats from Colombia, 


Costa Rica, Ecuador, and El Salvador. The host will be David 
Sweet. 

Economic Development will be the topic at Stevenson’s 
Fireside Lounge among diplomats from Benin, the Ivory Coast, 
Nepal, the Philippines, and Turkey. Economist John Isbister 
will host. 

At 10:45 am— 

Japan alone will be considered by a diplomat from Japan at 
Kresge 354. Elise Tipton, instructor of a Japanese history 
course, will host. 

International Economy will be discussed in room 148 at 
College Five by diplomats from Ghana, Greece, Maldives, 
Sierra Leone, and Spain. Robert Stern, now teaching a course in 
international economics, will host. 

At 12:30 pm— 

A general discussion and lunch will be offered at Merrill 
Dining Hall with all diplomats attending. Students and faculty 
are invited to the World Studies group sponsored event. Half 
price meal tickets will be available to off-campus students at the 
Merrill College Office. 

At 1:00 pm— 

A consideration of the World and the West at Merrill Room 
two (2) with diplomats from Ghana and Bangladesh should 
interest the quick eaters. This session will be hosted by Dilip 
Basu, a history instructor. 

At 3:15 pm— 
European Politics and Sotiety will be run through the mill at . 


PAID INTERNSHIPS NOW AVAILABLE WITH 


the College Five Lounge by the diverse diplomats of France, 
Greece, Italy, Portugal, Spain, and Turkey. Politics Instructor 
Rick Gordon will host. 

Africa will be discussed in Oakes 101 by six diplomats from 
the continent. Speakers representing Benin, Ghana, the Ivory 
Coast, Oman, Sierra Leone, and Togo will be present. Isebill 
Gruhn and Paul Lubeck will host. 

Egypt will be given special attention at Merrill 105 by a 
diplomat from Egypt and Melinda Frederick, the hostess. 

The Global System will be the topic of discussion in Merrill 
‘Three (3) by. no less than two al _those representing - 

apan and Ecuador. Wally Goldfrank, the host, will also be 
there. ; 

The International Economy will be calculated in Cowell 135 
by the diplomats of Costa Rica, Finland, Lebanon, Nepal, and 
Qatar. Economics 140 instructor Robert Stern will host. 

Multinational Corporations will receive a good deal of 
attention by diplomats of Bangladesh, Canada, Colombia, 
Cyprus, El Salvador, Honduras, Maldives, and Peru at the 
Charles E. Merrill Room. John Isbister will again host (after all, 
he did organize the event). 

South-East Asia will be considered over the Merrill Snack 
Bar by diplomats from the Phillipines, and Thailand as well as 
host, Toenggoel Siagian. 

Finally, at 7:30 pm a Squaredance will be held at Stevenson 
College to demonstrate to the foreign diplomats a touch of 
American folkculture. 


L.A. MFG. CO.— MARKET RESEARCH 
That’s all that’s left for summer, folks, 
BUT, if you want an internship starting 


fall quarter, hustle on in SOON. 


COME IN AND TALK WITH US. Coope 
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EDITORIA 


Vote no on 13 


An issue on the June 6th ballot which crucially affects everyone is Proposition 
13, commonly known as the Jarvin-Gann Initiative. If passed, the initiative will 
Cut property taxes by two-thirds, and will limit annual increases in assessed value 
to two percent. 

The proponents of the proposition seé its passage as a victory for the 
homeowner and a step towards the reduction of “big government.” However, we 
feel that the way in which the issue is presented obscures an important fact: this 
proposition spells disaster for both homeowners and renters in California. 

In actuality, 65 percent of the tax cut directly benefits commercial property 
owners, industry and landlords, while only 35 percent goes to homeowners. Jarvis 
tells us that we can expect rents to go down. But in his Santa Cruz appearance last 
week, he admitted that there is no way to assure that the landlords’ tax Savings 
would be passed on to their tenants. We seriously doubt that any more than a few 
landlords would willingly reduce their rents without legal coercion. 

Also, public schools rely on property taxes for up to half their revenue. 
Thousands of teachers statewide have already received notice that they will be 
laid off if Prop. 13 passes. There will also be massive layoffs of public service 
employees, and since women and minorities tend to have the least seniority, they 
will generally be the first fired this summer. Thus, Proposition 13 will reverse 
many of the hard-won gains of affirmative action in the past decade. 

In addition, many of the valuable services upon which county residents rely will 
be cut if Jarvis-Gann passes. Some of these services are Switchboard, the Welfare 
Legal Assistance Center, La Coalicion, Rental Information and Mediation 
Service, Women’s Health Collective, and the Commmunity Legal Clinic. 

We feel that the issue of property taxes must be seriously addressed by 
students, renters and homeowners alike. While a reduction in “big government” is 
what Jarvis wants, his proposition merely succeeds in reducing local services. The 
state will be forced to raise its regressive sales and income taxes to offset reduced 
property tax revenues. Tax relief for homeowners is clearly necessary, but 
Proposition 13 is an irresponsible and misleading means to this end. 

For the vast majority of students, a “yes” vote on 13 means ever-increasing 
rents and ever-decreasing public services. For landlords like Jarvis, yes on 13 
means extra income. 

An alternative tax relief measure, though not entirely adequate, is the Behr bill, 
or Proposition 8. It provides for tax cuts only to live-in homeowners, ell as 
doubling the renters’ income tax credit from $37 to $75. 

We urge students to vote no on Proposition 13 and yes on Proposition 8 


The campuswide referendu 


On May 17 and 18, students will vote in a two-part referendum that involve 
important decisions on the future of UCSC’s public transportation and capital 
improvements. 

The transportation section of the referendum asks students to approve araise in 
transit fees from $5.50 to $8 per quarter. If students do not approve this raise, the 
campus business office predicts that UCSC will be unable to meet rising transit 
costs. Students may have to go back to paying some form of bus fare. 

We urge approval of the raise in transit fees. It would not serve the community if 
transit services deteriorated or if individual riders were asked to pay. In light of 
UCSC’s pressing parking and transportation problems, continuation of the 
present level of bus service is vital. 

The other part of the referendum asks students to advise the Registration Fee 
Committee on the budgeting of capital funds. Students will be given ten points to 
assign to fifteen projects. Students may assign as many of their projects to a 
particular project as they wish. 

Several of the projects, including those of the campus media and the health 
center dental clinic would provide valuable services and bring the UCSC 
community closer together. Other projects, such as bleachers for the west field or 
the west campus mini-pool, would not be readily available to the entire 
community and would further serve to fragment the campus. 

The proposed milti-purpose building, student organization office space and 
conference center seem to provide services oriented to the whole community. But 
the cost of those projects (the multi-purpose building costs $1,855,000 alone) 
would cause registration fees to be raised every year for the foreseeable future. 
This expense would place too great a burden on students, particularly those in low 
income brackets. 

We urge students to vote for those projects which will truly provide services to 
the whole campus community. 


City on a Hill welcomes articles, letters and opinion pieces. Please type and 


double space all copy. Letters are limited to 300 words and opinion pieces to 600. 
Please notify the editor of the appropriate department before submitting a story. 


All submissions must bear the name of the author(s). We reserve the right to edit _ 


all copy submitted. : 
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Editors: 

Mike Rotkin’s “Why Socialists and Activists 
Should Vote” is perhaps the most disgusting 
example of liberalism on this campus in 
recent times. He addresses himself to ‘‘social- 
ists and activists,’ asking them to sacrifice 
their principles in this one case of Gary 
Patton, as in this election “the student vote 
will be decisive.”” Mr. Rotkin, speaking on 
behalf of the ‘‘socialists and activists,” says 
**...we have found the majority of the present 
bodrd of supervisors quite responsive to the 
needs of the progressive community groups”’ 
and lauds their “‘real initiative” in the area of 
social programs. 

Funny, but I always thought socialists 
were concerned with the plight of workers. 
And yet, in the case of Patton, his record on 
workers is very clear: he failed to oppose a 
motion denying welfare benefits to striking 
Lockheed workers. 

Many of us wil! want to vote for Patton not 
for his merits but as the lesser of two evils, 
hoping to exercise some influence over him 
which we have not enjoyed in the past. But 
this is a mistake, for if Patton knows he can 
get reelected year after year with support 
from socialists he really has no motivation to 
Start acting on behalf of the workers of Santa 
Cruz. 

I hope my message will not be misinterpreted. 
I am not angry that Mr. Rotkin supports’ 
liberals—I expect that. I am only floored by 
his reference to himself as a socialist. He’s got 
to be kidding! 

Leslie Schwartz 


PATTON 


Dear Editor: 

I was pleased to see the recent article by 
Richard Gibson, entitled “Toward a 
Town/UCSC Political Alliance.” Richard 
Gibson suggests that there are at least three 
areas in which the campus community and a 
majority of the electorate in Santa Cruz can 
agree: (1) controlled growth; (2) a return to 
€ neighborhood associations and organiza- 
tions as a real political force in the community; 
and (3) governmental encouragement of al- 
ternate energy sources. 

I strongly concur that these three areas are 
fruitful ones for the campus community and 
the electorate at large to collaborate upon. In 
fact, one reason that we now have a majority 
on the Board of Supervisors which is pursuing 
a policy along all three avenues indicated by 
Mr. Gibson is the continued Participation of 
the campus in our County’s political life. | 
hope that this June and November the cam- 
pus community will continue to contribute to 
County politics, by actively becoming in- 
formed about the various campaigns in prog- 
ress, by working on them, by contributing to 


them financially, and, of course, by regis- . 


tering to vote. 

I would like to underscore another major 
area of common interest. I believe that the 
campus shares with the Baord majority a 
genuine concern for people-oriented social 
service delivery programs, particularly pro 
grams which utilize non-profit groups, and 
other community based groups, rather than 
the governmental bureaucracy to bring needed 
services to people in our community. 

Since I was elected as Supervisor in 1974, 
with the very generous and much appreciated 
support of the campus community, I and the 
Board majority have acted to initiate or 
expand health programs, child care programs, 
food delivery programs, including the Food 
and Nutrition Services program, and the 
Grey Bears’ “‘Brown Bag” food distribution 
efforts. We have an annual Revenue Sharing, 


se3% jaar . sais EELS, 


yt 


"budget devoted to such social service pro- 


grams, of upwards of $1.3 million, and are 
probably the only local jurisdiction in the 
United States which uses Revenue Sharing 
funds for such purposes to the greatest degree. 

The recall elections now in progress, and 
my own re-election campaign, also in prog- 
ress, will mark a watershed in this County in 
terms of the future of controlled growth, and of 
neighborhood control. What may not be so 
obvious, but what is perhaps even more 
critical, in the daily lives of affected people, is 
that if either of the recall elections is success- 
ful, or if I am not re-elected, it is almost 
certain that a major shift of emphasis in 
County Revenue Sharing programs will oc- 
cur, and that community based social service 
delivery organizations will be eliminated, and 
funding will again be directed to such items as 
elevators for the County building, new parking 
lots, road improvement, and other capital 
projects which do not provide much needed 
services to the poor and disadvantaged peo- 
ple of this County. 

I again solicit your active participation in 
the politics of this community. It is a com- 
munity which belongs to us ALL. 

Gary A. Patton 
Supervisor, Third District 


FREE RIDES 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to share a little frustration 
regarding hitchhikers, for whatever. If at all 
possible I like to be able to give rides to 
hitchhikers coming and going from Campus. 
What frustrates me and tends to make me not 
want to do so is the selectivity of primarily 
hitchhiking students. A normal question of a 
hitchhiker is “where are you going?” I think 
that is a valid question, partially as it helps the 
hitchhiker to sense out the driver a bit before 
accepting a ride. However, I have found too 
many times that after stopping that if you are 
not going close enough to the person’s desti- 
nation that they will not accept the ride. The 
other day I stopped for a student who was 


going to the Mishan Photo Center on Mission. I 
was only going to Bay and Mission. F inally, 
after debating it a bit the student accepted the 
ride to the corner of Bay-Mission. To me it is 
often not convenient to Stop for a hitchhiker, 


and to do so and find this kind of finickiness 
tends to discourage me from doing so. It 
seems reasonable to me, from my own hitch- 
hiking experience, if one gets a ride headed in 
the right direction, then that is usually OK. 


Staff Employee 


ANOTHER LETTER 


Dear Editor: 

It has come to my attention that you are in 
violation of the common rights of decent 
citizens all over this world, what with your 
despicable treatment of your underpaid, over- 
worked, tired, loyal, wonderful, cheerful, tal- 


ented production staff! I decry this barbaric, 
insidious, callous attitude, for it reeks of 
Slavery and sadism! 5; 


Normally, I am quaintly middle of the road 
when it comes to social-political issues, but 
you varmints have driven me over the brink. I 


am therefore withdrawing from UCSC for- 
ever and moving to Watsonville where people 


are treated like human beings, not like pec- 
caries. 


Love and kisses, 
Samson Beauregard, III 
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How guilt oppresses white males 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The following commentary is reprinted 
from UC Berkeley's Daily Californian. . 


by Dean Calbreath 

Some women here at The Daily Californian were recently 
discussing ‘Saturday Night Fever,” the first teenybopper craze 
to hit town in a long time. Now you’ve got to understand that 
journalists are basically perverts at heart, so that instead of 
saying that they wanted to see the movie for its heavy 
sociological significance (if it has any) or for its cinemato- 
graphic artistry, they said that they wanted to see it for John 
Travolta’s rear end. 

“I don’t care if he can’t act,” one woman said. “I just wanna 
get a look at that tight ass.”’ 

Now this is all fine and good; a little locker room talk in a 
newsroom is to be expected. What made the incident particu- 
larly Berkeley-esque, though, is that five minutes later, a male 
working in the office began describing how beautiful a woman 
he had just seen was. He wasn’t at all earthy—he didn’t say that 
she had “‘big knockers” or anything like that. As a matter of fact, 
he spent most of his time describing her face. Still, two of the 
women began kidding him about his opinions on this woman’s 
beauty while a third shook her head slowly, smugly and 
seriously, muttering ‘“‘sexist”’ beneath her breath. This is a small 
incident, I know, but it’s an example of why it’s so hard to be a 
white or a male in this town. 

Both groups are constantly buffeted by their sexual or racial 
counterparts and made to feel guilty for what they are. Needless 


to say, whites and males are guilty for a lot of the things that are 
wrong with this society—it’s just that in Berkeley, that guilt is 
pounded into them with an unrelenting force. The feminist 
magazine Plexus, for instance, so refuses to acknowledge men 
that it has called a female.a womyn and a group of females 
wimmyn. ‘‘Women and woman are derived from the word 
man,” a Plexus staffer explains. “Some radical feminists just 
don’t want anything to do with men.” 


In the meantime, the battle against men sometimes takes a 
truly insane turn. Last month, for instance, when an Oregon 
woman robbed a bank because, she said, she wanted to attack 
the“white-male system,” a normally sapient woman I know 
applauded her. When I asked her why, she replied that ‘“‘here’s 
somebody who isn’t taking the bullshit. Even though it’s very 
extreme, at least somebody stood up and said something. I'll 
forgive her.” 


The guilt feelings forced on whites here are just as pervasive. 
In a local junior college I attended recently, for instance, an 
ethnic studies teacher began his class by telling his pupils that 
Egypt, Medio-Persia and Babylon—virtually every civilization 
before Greece, as a matter of fact—were ruled by blacks. The 
reason whites run marathon races at the Olympics, he said, is 
that they want to celebrate the battle of Marathon where a white 
army (the Greeks) first defeated a black army (the Persians). 


Rudimentary knowledge of history, of course, shows that 
while Egypt had a few black pharoahs, the Babylonians and 


Persians were Asiatic peoples. The problem was that if any of 
the few people in class with that rudimentary knowledge had 
spoken out, they would have been shouted down as racists. This 
problem was later complicated by the fact that on the final 
exam, Students were asked to name “the three black nations that 
dominated the world before white domination began.” Unless 
the students answered Egypt, Persia and Babylon, not only 
would they be called racist, but their academic standing would 
drop as well. 


According to some ASUC senators, this racial guilt trip 
affects the university here as well. “We try to ask hard questions 
of every group that comes to us for money, and sometimes we 
reject those requests,” one representative on the finance com- 
mittee says. ‘Sometimes when we try to do the same to the 
ethnic studies requests, though, they hint that we’re racist if it 
seems that we’re going to turn them down. That scares some 
people into voting for them.” 


It goes without saying that if whites and men said the same 
things about minorities and women that these groups oc- 
casionally say about them, they would be branded as racist or 
sexist. That they’re currently in the dominant position in this 
society makes both groups convenient targets of prejudice, but 
that does not mean that prejudice is not wrong. Bias is bias and it 
has to be removed if we’re ever going to achieve the equality and 
communication among races that we all (hopefully) are striving 
for 


Approaching sociobiology without bias 


by William Rogers and David Crankshaw 

We are, respectively, a teaching assistant in Bumey LeBeouf’s 
sociobiology class (Bio. 132) last fall, and a senior in biology on 
this campus. As such we were most interested in the article by 
Serat, Ross and Denison (CHP, 4/27/78). Our pursuits in the 
areas of animal and human behavior and in the evolution of 
social systems long predated Wilson’s unfortunate coinage of 
“sociobiology” (we prefer the pre-existing term “social ethology”) 
and thus we have followed the tumult which began with the 
publication of his book and which obviously continues. 

We share with the writers a repugnance for racism, sexism, 
and other doctrines which are used to abrogate freedoms or to 
legitimize continued abuses or denials of personal dignity and 
integrity. We especially fear the subversion of intellectual 
endeavors for these purposes. However, we find ourselves 
forced to break with the authors in their apparent willingness to 
abandon basic principles of honesty in order to make what is 
otherwise a legitimate point, to wit: scientists have social 
responsibilities. The line perhaps best summarizing their tactics 
is, “The inherent political nature of sociobiology is apparent. It 
cannot be viewed as objective, despite its scientific pretensions.” 
Apparently, a perceived bias is to be fought through distortion. 


The ongoing 


by Dan Golden 

Starting this week, City on a Hill Press has a new editor-in- 
chief and a new campus editor. Before the end of the quarter, 
new city, managing, and fine arts editors will take up their 
respective positions. The ‘“‘transition team’ will then be in 
place, ready to take the Press into the next academic year. 

At most college newspapers, the only way that any of these 
students could have landed those jobs would have been through 
an enormous amount of ass-kissing of faculty advisors, journalism 
department hacks, administrative handlers, etc. City on a Hill 
is set apart from this well-worn tradition. True, we do have our 
own little mean-spirited hierarchy, but it is a student hierarchy, 
and a fairly flexible one. UCSC’s student newspaper is without 
faculty advisorship, and no administrative censor peruses our 
pages before you, the readers, do. 

Unconstrained as we are, we’ve broken our backs this year to 
get information flowing around and about on this campus. The 
campus community has been informed about Bakke, Sable, 
South Africa, and Sinsheimer. Issues such as the connections 
between the university and the CIA, or UCSC research funded 
by the Defense Department have been covered and followed up. 
Problems on campus, such as Kresge-College Five hassles over 
the Craft Village or the mismanagement of physical education 
have been kept in focus. There has been an ongoing effort to 


~ Spottight the-chuancellor’s “new direction; ~ oF retrenchment of ~ 


Contained in many of their arguments are misrepresentations, 
innuendos and quotations out of context. Some, but not all, of 
our objections are enumerated below. 

First, the old red herring, the nature-nurture controversy is 
resurrected. This fight over the relative primacy in behavior of 
innate vs. learned patterns spanned from the late-1940s to the 
early-1960s and was a matter keeping various schools of 
ethology (and assorted interested on-lookers) amused and at 
each others’ throats. It was finally resolved with the not very 
surprising conclusion that behavior is influenced by both genes 
and environment, to varying degrees depending on the organism 
being studied. Thus, when Wilson defines sociobiology as 
“the systematic study of the biological basis of social behavior” 
(one with which not all social ethologists would agree) he is 
giving a restricted but legitimate boundary for an area of 
investigation. It does not imply that all behavior, social or 
otherwise, is determined by an organism’s genetic make-up; it 
simply states that the portion of interest is that which can be 
ascribed to gene action. 

Sociobiology is a realm of scientific investigation. It is not, 
contrary to the CHP article’s suggestion, ‘‘a hypothesis”; the 
use of that dishonest and meaningless phrase implies there are 


broad underlying beliefs binding those who share an interest in 
the subject. To relegate an area of endeavor to the status of a 
religious quest through the use of facile phrases is an affront. Do 
the authors consider chemistry, sociology or poetry hypotheses? 

The implied unity of purpose leads to the image of ranks and 
cadres of sociobiologists marching under a single banner, eyes 
looking behind in order to justify inequities in our social and 
political system for their own benefit (““Thus what appears to be 
scientific explanation is actually attempted justification of the 
existing social values which grant privilege to white, male, 
upper class individuals’’). If anything characterizes the field it is 
that there is little unity in most areas contrary to the intent of the 
assertion, “It is the sociobiologist’s task to link such phenomena 
(here, the existence of social classes) to our genes.” (emphasis 
ours) 

The careful choice of phrases by Dawkins, Devore, Trivers, 
and Wilson certainly makes for amusing (or frightening) 
reading at times. However, to ignore the vast majority of 
workers in the field (those over-looked by the media-hype 
sorts—Time magazine, for instance) and then to lump into 
sociobiology the psychologists Jensen and Herrnstein in order 

cont. on p. 14 


concerns of an outgoing editor 


resources. Events like the LSD Symposium and the People’s 
Theater Festival received special attention. 

The campus has grown so accustomed to the Press that it’s 
pretty much taken for granted. Little is known beyond the walls 
of the Stonehouse (our office) of the long conferences, bone- 
aching sleepless nights, or the pure, crazy, gonzo adrenalin that 
courses through the bodies of the two dozen fanatics that get this 
paper out. 

A recent week is a good example. Our typesetting machine 
kept breaking down. Stories were coming in late. The unpre- 
dictable number of ads to be created and placed had us in 
suspense. We couldn't get space in a darkroom to develop the 
photos we needed for the cover. The managing editor was 
yelling because we dropped his column. The subject of one of 
our previous muckraking efforts was threatening to sue. I had a 
headache. The staff chewed down endless doughnuts and 
cigarettes and after a couple of 48 hour work shifts, the sheet 
was rolling off the presses and distributed on campus, in decent 
shape as always, by three o'clock Thursday afternoon. A 
student with a bored look on his face picked up a copy and 
sniffed ‘Oh, another issue of Shitty on a Hill.” If [hadn't been 
so tired, | would have ripped his lungs out. 

Sometimes I’ve wondered if the work we do is worth it. The 
Press recently published a story that I considered to be one of 
‘our best: “UCSC Pushes Population Control” (CHP, 4/6/78) 


revealed that, ‘‘a contraceptive presently banned in the US by | 


the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) is being injected into 
Asian and African women as part of a population control 
program developed by UCSC Extension.” Bankrolling the 
UCSC Extension program to the tune of over $4 million (since 
1971) is the Agency for International Development (AID). 


This agency is on record as one that works closely with the CIA : 


to keep developing nations within the sphere of US interests. 


When we published the story, I expected a number of student 
groups to respond. Those concerned with human rights, UC’s 
role in Africa and Asia, the university's ethical sobriety and 
responsibilities, and the rights of women over their own bodies 
should have been outraged that their campus was involved in 
such a questionable program. Soon after, the Press published a 
response to the story by UCSC Extension’s Director of 
International Affairs, James Franks, who once worked for AID 
in Vietnam “fighting Communist aggression.” While struggling 
mightily to circumvent the truth, Franks’ reply confirmed most 
of what he was trying desperately to deny. Student outrage, I 
thought, would be overwhelming. 

A week went by. Then another. No letters about it, no calls. 
The students that I spoke with were naturally concerned about 
the whole deplorable thing, but... Students continued to speak 
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KUSP — 4 pm: Anne Irving interviews Author and Astrologer Mary 
Orser on “Women’s Waves.” 6 pm: Jolly Jeff brings in some obscure 78’s 
to spice up his version of “It Takes All Kinds.” 

SEMINAR — Harry D. Huskey, UCSC Professor of Information 
‘Sciences will speak on “Visible Computation.” 3:15 pm, Room 165 Soc. 
Sci. Free. 

MEDITATION INSTRUCTION — Discussion on Synthesis of Spir- 
ituality and Social Change. 7 pm. 323 Kresge. Free. 

CONCERT — A benefit for La Pena de Berkeley featuring “Yawar 
Mailku,” a folk group. Interpretation of the New Latin American Song, 
with special emphasis in the Andean folklore. 7:30 pm, Merrill Dining 
Hall, $2. 

MOVIE — “Bottle Babies.” Documentary about the Nestle Corp. and! 
exploitation in third world countries. Discussion to follow. Sponsored by 
Bread for the World. 7:30 pm, Classroom II. Free. 


‘FORUM — Arleen Feeney will do a slide show presentation about her - 


-Field Study in Caracas, Venezuela. 7:30 pm, Merrill Rm. 30. Free. 
CELEBRATION — The 30th anniversary of Israeli Independence. 
Dancing, food, music, slides, potluck. 7:30 pm, Kresge Commuter 
Lounge, Free. 

LECTURE — Tom Hayden, Co-founder and chairperson of the Cam- 
paign for Economic Democracy, former Chicago 7 defendent and one 
time president of Students for a Democratic Society (SDS): “The People 
vs. Multinational Corporations; building a Majority Coalition.” 8 pm, 
College V Dining Hall. $1. 

MOVIE — “An American in Paris.” 8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining 
Hall. Stev. stud. 50¢, others, $1. 

DRAMA — “Ivona, Princess of Burgundia.” A fairy tale in reverse by 
Witold Gombrowicz, directed by Kay Carney. 8 pm, Performing Arts 
Theatre. Reserved seating: General, $3., $2.; students and senior citizens, 
$2., $1. Through the 14th. 


Friday 


KUSP — 7 am: Caravan through the Middle East and Europe with your 
guide T. Mike Walker. 10 pm: Roots Rock Raggae features an exclusive 
interview with raggae master Peter Tosh, conducted in Jamaica. 
JAZZ EVENT — 8 pm: Krishna Bhatt and Zakir Hussain: Sitar and 
_ Tabla. $3, Kuumbwa Jazz Center. 
CHANGE OF STUDY LIST — Last day to drop a course without a $3 
.fee. Registrar’s office. 
REMOVAL OF GRADE I — Last day to file petitions to remove winter 
quarter incompletes. $5. fee. Registrar’s office. 
KZSC — 88.1 FM. “Guided Meditations,” tapes from Baba Ram Dass, 
. Steven Levine, William Everson and other high beings. Today, a special 
recording of “The Little Prince.” 9:20 pm. 


CALM — Benefit costume party. Come as you are, Sunday, May 14, 
7:30 at the Laurel Community Center, Laurel and Center Sts. Dance to 
the Music of Max Harstein’s 25th century Ensemble and Chorus, 
“Running the gamut of jazz” and Space, “the Pink Floyd of Punk 
Raggae.”’ There will be beer and food. We are asking for a $2. donation at 
the door. Proceeds will go to the CALM Initiative Campaign. For more 
info, call Philip Alba, 314 Laurel St., 425-0485. 
PRE-NATAL CESAREAN CARE — Women and men who have been 
or will be involved in Cesarean births often feel left out and isolated in 
regular pre-natal classes because of the breathing techniques and other 
preparation methods where regular prepared child birth classes are 
emphasized. But Cesarean candidates need not feel left out in Santa Cruz 
County thanks to Carolyn Fisher and the Santa Cruz Adult School. Ms. 
Fisher is a registered maternity nurse and a teacher of maternity nursing at 
West Valley College in Saratoga who is conducting a seminar for the 
Adult School on June 5th with a second meeting June 12th geared 
specifically to the pre-natal needs of the Cesarean delivery. The classes 
are slated for Monday evenings, 7 to 10 pm. For advanced registration and 
more information, call the Adult School, 429-3966. 
ORIENTAL FOOD POTLUCK — The Santa Cruz YWCA Asian 
American Study Group will hold a potluck of oriental foods this Friday, 
May 12 at the YWCA at 6:30 pm Cindy Chan, A UCSC students, will 
show slides of her recent trip to China with the Sth UCSC China 
Delegation in 1977. She will share her experiences as a Chinese- 
American in California as well as in China, the land of her grandparents. 
Everyone welcome. Bring an oriental dish and utensils. For further 
information call Elizabeth at 423-5430 or the YWCA 426-3062. 
FORUM — Dr. Richard Van Deren will conduct a torum concerning 
public school nutritional programs, on May 13th, 8 pm, at the Good Fruit 
Company, 2017 N. Pacific Ave., Santa Cruz. The forum will be open to 
the public, admission free. Dr. Van Deren is Superintendent of the Soquel 
union School District, and is a candidate for the office of County 
* Superintendent of Schools. e+ 69.3058. HK A ee 
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DRAMA — “Ivona.” See Thursday, May 11. 


Merrill College. Continues tomorrow. 

LITURGY — Father Jerry McCormick from Holy Cross Catholic 
Church will celebrate liturgy around a fire at the beach at the end of 
Seabright Avenue. 6:30 pm. Take UCSC express bus to beach. Everyone 
welcome. 

CONCERT — Electronic biofeedback music by David Rosenboom. 
“On Being Invisible.” 8 pm at Performing Arts Concert Hall. Free. 
DISCO DANCE — BSA sponsors a dance contest. 9 pm at Merrill 
Dining, Hall. $1. 


Saturday 


KUSP — 11 am: The Continental Drift — Your Ear to Ireland with Susan 
Freeman. 12 midnight: Warning! Tonight’s “Down at the Greasy Spoon” 
is for funky Butt Lovers only. Parental Discretion Advised.! 

JAZZ EVENT — 9 pm: Idris Ackamoor, Jima Santos Duo, $3. 
Kuumbwa Jazz Center. 

GRAND OPENING BIRTHDAY PARTY — 12 to 5 pm, at the Tom 
Scribner Bookstore, 314B Laurel Street. Tom Scribner will play the 
musical saw, autograph copies of his book, “Lumberjack,” and celebrate 
his 79th birthday. Refreshments and 10% off entire stock of progressive 
and socialist books, magazines, and records. 

DANCE AND CONCERT — Broken Road, Santa Cruz County’s 
leading original rock n’ roll band will perform at Kresge Town Hall, 
starting at 8 pm. Appearing with the group will be High Wire Radio Choir, 
a side-splitting comedy troupe featured weekly on KSJO and KFAT. 
Broken Road just released its first record and played last Saturday night to 
a packed house at the Santa Cruz Women’s Club. Admission: $2.50 
general $1.50 for Kresge types. . 
SIERRA CLUB HIKE — To Mt. Diablo in Danville, Walnut Creek 
area. 7 to 8 miles with 1500 feet elevation gain. Hikers meet County 
Government Center, 7 am for carpooling. Bring lunch and water; hiking 
boots recommended. Call 438-3587. 

DRAMA — “Ivona.” See Thursday, May 11. 

MEETING — Student Body President’s Council Meeting, continued 
from Friday, May 12. 9 am, Cowell Conference Room. 

KZSC — 88.1 FM. From the Pacifica Archives: an interview with John 
Trudell of the American Indian Movement. 6 pm. 

CONFERENCE — Speal:ers, workshops, entertainment, etc; emphasis 
on the Chicana in society today. Everyone welcome. 8 am to midnight, 
Merrill Dining Hall, Chas. E. Merrill Rm. and Crown-Merrill Rec. Rm. 
Free. 

NATURE WALK — Discussion of nature in Western literature with 
Ray Collett, William Everson, James Houston and Dean McHenry, 
followed by nature walk with some bus riding. 1 to 5 pm, McHenry 
Library, Free. 


WORKSHOP — A public: workshop to discuss issues relating to the 
preparation of a local coastal program for Santa Cruz Harbor will be held 
Thursday, May 11 at 7 pm in the Coast Guard Auxiliary Building, 365 
Lake Avenue, Santa Cruz. For further information, contact the Central 
Coast Regional Commission office. Ask for Nadine Peterson or Mike 
Miller. 426-7390. 

FILM — The Community Education Centre, 530 S. Branciforte, will 
have a “special showing” of “Animal Farm,” a film based on the novel by 
George Orwell. Time: 10 to 11:30. Date: Sat., May 13th. Free. 
DOCUMENTARIES ON NUCLEAR WAR — Three documentaries 
on nuclear war will be shown on Wednesday, May 17 at 7:30 pm 
Stevenson 175. The first to be shown will be “War Games,” a British 
simulation of what it would actually be like on the receiving end. The 
second will be “Mr. Nixon’s Legacy: The Counterforce Doctrine,” an 
examination of our new strftegic posture, which in contrast to deterrance 
which aims to avoid war by Mutually Assured Destruction, instead 
actually gives us the potential of striking first and initiating nuclear war. 
Included are interviews with the people who push the buttons. Lastly will 
be“‘Hiroshima and Nagasaki,” a documentary made of the actual cities a 
few days after the bombs fell. Free. 
GUIDED NATURE WALK/PRESENTATION — The Friends of the 
UCSC Library and the UCSC Arboretum Associates are cosponsoring a 
free, public event, “ ‘The Day is a Poem’: A Natural and Literary History 
of the Central California Coast,” Saturday afternoon, May 13 from | to 5 
pm at the McHenry Library and various outdoor locations on the UC 
Santa Cruz Campus. The program will consist of lectures by two 
‘prominent local writers, followed by a guided nature walk of the campus. 
Poet Bill Everson and novelist James D. Houston will open the program 
with two, hour-long discussions on writers whose works draw heavily on 
the natural beauties of the Monterey Bay area: Robinson Jeffers, Morton 
‘Marcus, Gary Snyder, John Steinbeck, Lew Welch, Everson, Houston, 
and others, The talks will begin at 1 o'clock. in the Special Collections 
Room on the third floor of the McHenry Library. 


MEETING — Student Body President’s Council Meeting, UC advisory 
- committee for President Saxon. 4:30 pm, Chas. E. Merrill Room at 


oe ee ee ee 


CONCERT/RECITAL — Bach Suite in G major, Brahms F minor 
Viola Sonata, Glinka D major Viola Sonata and Telemann Viola 
Concerto. Performed by Dr. Robt Alford, piano; Bronwen Spencer, 
piano; Larry D. Zodrodnik, viola. 3 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall. 


MOVIE — “Phantom of the Opera,” “‘Phantom of the Paradise,”’ and 
“Flash Gordon no. 8.” 7 and 9 pm, Classroom II, $1. 


CONCERT — Marian Marsh, soprano, USCS lecturer in music. Voice 
recital. 8 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall. Free. 

CONCERT — Israeli rock artist Shula Kalir and Israeli musicians, in 
honor of the 30th anniversary of the state of Israel. 8 pm, College V Dining 
Hall. $2. 

POTLUCK — All lesbians and gay men welcome. Bring dinner food. 
Sponsored by GALA. 6:30 pm, Charles E. Merrill Rm. 


Sunday 


KUSP — 1 pm: Hal Levin shares rare topics on his long-running Latin 
American show: “Viva la Musica.” 9 pm: After hours Charlie presents a 
Sunday night special tribute to the music of jazz great Eric Dolphy. 
S.C. BIRD CLUB — Field Trip to White Oaks, Tassajara Hot Springs: 
stops along Carmel River on the way. Bring lunch; meet for carpooling at 
County Government Center, 7 am. Call 427-2620. 

WOMEN’S BASEBALL BANQUET — Lesbians Umbrella Organiza- 
tion (LUD) is sponsoring a women’s baseball banquet. Bring your own 


- food. There will be beer and barbecue pits. Delavega Park, 1! am. 


DRAMA — “Ivona.” Matinee performance at 3 pm. See Thursday May 
11 for further info. 

KZSC — 88.1 FM. Mother’s Day Special, live tape of an actual birth of a 
baby, 10 am. 6 pm: hour long wrap-up of the “Fourth Tower of 
Inverness.” 7 pm: “Sportsrap” with Paul and Geoff Gilbert. 9 pm: 
“Sunday Night Live.” Live music from the Allman Bros. 

RACE — Traditional “Bay to Breakers’ race in SF. Runners must be 
members of AAU (Applications available in the Rec. Office). 7 am to 6 
pm in San Francisco, sign up in Rec. Office. $2.50 transportation cost. 
RECITAL — Flute concert by Leta Miller, accompanied by Melanie 
Bean, piano. 8 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall. Free. 
FILM/DANCE — To celebrate the abundance of the earth. Hunger 
Project Benefit featuring John Denver's film “I Want to Live,” and music 
from the Zenter Bos and Arise Band. 8:30 pm, Merrill Dining Hall, $2. 


Monday 


SCIENCE TABLE — Informal discussion over dinner with Bruce 
Bridgemen, Psychology: “Suppression of Vision During Rapid Eye 
Movements.” 5:45 pm, Merrill Snach Bar. Half-price meal tickets 
available for students at Crown and Merrill Offices. 


eneral Announcer 


LUNCH CONCERT — The public is cordially invited to attend a brown 

bag lunch concert at City Hall in Santa Cruz on Tuesday, May 16. 

Concert music is by the Santa Cruz County youth symphony and will vary 

from classical such as “Brahms 1 st Symphony” to popular, such as “The 

Stars Wars Medley” and “Theme ftom Rocky.” Conceft begins at i 2:05 
‘ pm after the music. The event is in cooperation with the Santa Cruz City 
. Parks and Recreation Department and the Santa-Cruz City Arts 
. Commission. For more details telephone 429-3777. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION INTERNSHIP — For fall and 
spring quarters, 78-79, with Mt. Diablo Unified Schools at‘either their 
Sierra or La Honda site. Pays $65.00 a week plus room and board. 
Qualifications: some experience in working with children. Natural history 
or recreational background helpful. Applications and more information 
available at the Environmental Studies Internship Office, 317 Social 
Science, X2104. Ask for Jenny or Chansonette. 


RESOURCE CENTER FOR NONVIOLENCE—“Civil Disobe- 
dience and Going to Jail” will be the topic of discussion Friday and 
Saturday, May 12 and 13 at a workshop sponsored by the Resource 
Center for Nonviolence. The workshop will combine the sharing of 
personal, experiences by those who have used civil disobedience as a 
means of political action with the sharing of anxieties and thoughts of 
those who have never been arrested for acts of conscience. The Resource 
Center for Nonviolence is at 515 Broadway, in Santa Cruz. The workshop 
begins at 7:30 p.m., Friday, May 12, and continues Saturday morning and 
afternoon, May 13. Call Peter Klotz-Chamberlin at the Center at 423- 
1626, if you are interested in attending. 


VETERANS OR VETERANS’ DEPENDENTS — If you are plan- 
ning to attend UC Santa Cruz fall quarter, please stop by the handicapped 
and veteran services office to complete the necessary forms by Monday, 
May 22. Failure to complete these forms will result in a delay in your 
receipt of VA benefits for fall quarter. ’, 
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MOVIE — “The Battle of Algiers.” (1966), winner of 11 international 
awards, including Best Picture at the Venice Film Festival. 7:30 pm, 
Oakes 105, Free. 

LECTURE — Dan Gregory, scholar and enthusiast of Wurster’s houses: 
“William Wurster and the Bay Region Tradition.” 8 pm, Crown Dining 
Hall, Free. 

OAKES DEDICATION CEREMONIES — Oakes amphitheatre. 
Principle speaker: Dr. Benjamin Payton, Director of Higher Education, 
Minority Affairs, the Ford Foundation. 2 pm. 

KUSP — 7 am: Which KUSP blues fanatic will show up for this early 
blué Monday show? Tune in for clues.... 10:30 pm: Automobility, ol’ 
Grease in the Grooves Makel, offers the Last Word in Jazz for Monday 
night. 12 midnight: The Lady of the Night, Donna Hungerford, spins 
baroque and other classical music until dawn. 

CONCERT — Crown Provost House Noon Recital: Greg Salazar, bass 
baritone; Evelyne Lust and Steve Mello, piano. Noon, Crown Provost’s 
House. 

KZSC — 88.1 FM. Women’s Radio Collective and “Women Sing 
Western wing.” 8 pm. 


Tuesday 


KUSP — 4 pm: “Every Wrinkle Tells a Story.” Radio for the Mature 
Audience. 3 pm: Flora Durham, live poetry. 6 pm: Hear what happens 
when Bunny Wailers meets the Bothy Band... 

LECTURE — Dr. Sydney D. Lamb, recently a Professor of Linguistics 
at Yale University and now a private consultant in natural language 
related computational procedures, will give a public lecture at 3:15 pm in 
Merrill Rm. 102. His topic will be “Another Look at Whorf’s Linguistic 
Relativity Principle.” 

WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR — “Hallucinosutures in the Proterozoic 
and the Demise of Uniformitarianism,” with M.O. McWilliams of 
Stanford University. 4 pm, Room 165 Appl. Aci. Free. 

FIELD PROGRAM FORUM — A new slide show by the American 
Friends Service Committee will be shown. Jean Wolff, a history major 
who has spent considerable time in Guatemala, will serve as resource 
person. 4 pm, Merrill Rm. 30, Free. 

LECTURE -- Sgt. Stoney Brooks, SCPD: “Certification to Carry Tear 
Gas.” Reservations required, call 476-5632 as space is limited. 6 pm, 
Kresge, Room 156, Free. 

FIELD PROGRAM FORUM — “On Doing Field Work in Cuzco, 
Peru.” Devra Miller will talk about her nine months doing literacy work in 
Peru. 7:30 pm, Merrill Room 30, Free. 


Wednesday 


LECTURE — Alex Haley, author of “Roots.” 3 pm, Upper Quarry. 
Free. , 
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CHICANO HEALTH CONFERENCE — Chicanos in Health Educa- 
tion wil be sponsoring its 5th Annual Health Conference on Friday, May 
12. The Conference will involve approximately 250 high schools in the 
Salinas, Watsonville, San Jose, and Fresno areas. They will be exposed to 
the critical problems that face Chicanos in the fields of Health and in the 
sciences. The theme of the Conference will be‘Politics, and How it 
Relates to Science.” The recruitment conference, which will be held at 
Oakes will begin at 9 am and end at 3 pm. 


ASIAN AMERICAN ART EXHIBIT — The Santa Cruz City Museum 


is sponsoring “Living in the World,” the third annual group exhibit by the 
Asian American Art Co-operative. The exhibit will be on display in the 
Art and Music Room of the Santa Cruz Public Library from May 8 to June 


15. A reception will be held on May 13 from 7 to 9:30 pm. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED — Volunteers are needed to work with 
disabled children attending County Office of Education classes for the 
handicapped. Seventeen profoundly multi-handicapped children, ages 
three to 18, attending the Development Center on the Natural Bridges 
elementary school campus in Santa Cruz need people to help feed them, 
talk to them, and to hold them. The water therapy program at Duncal 
Holbert school for the orthopedically handicapped in also in need of 
volunteers. The school is located on the Rolling Hills Junior High School 
campus in Watsonville. The pool volunteers need not be swimmers. They 
will be trained in techniques of working with disabled children in the pool. 
Their duties will also include helping the students with dressing, undres- 
sing, and showering. Anyone interested in any of the volunteer jobs should 
call Duncan Holbert principal Bob Mathew at 722-4119 or 688-9141. 
Most work schedules can be arranged to suit the convenience of the 
volunteer. 


patch = History of Consciousness is proud to present “Queen 
stina” with Greta Garbo, Tiesday Ma) 16, at pin, Classroor 
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LECTURE — Marcia Millman, Assistant Professor of Sociology, uc 
Santa Cruz: “Weightism and Sexism: The Stigma of Being Fat and It’s 
Relationship to Gender Roles.” 4 to 6 pm, College Five Fireside Lounge. 


KUSP — 7 am: A new program beings as Mr. Toad takes you to 
breakfast on “the Curried Cumquat.”’ Eastern Music Program. 3 pm: Lori 
Skein conducts an interview with the DAPC. 


MOLECULAR BIOLOGY SEMINAR — “Optical Detection of 
Magnetic Resonance for Studying Biological Systems” with Professor 
Gus Maki from UC Davis. 4 pm, Room 397, Thimann Labs. Free. 
MEETING — Spartacus Youth League will discuss “Class Struggle 
Road to Black Liberation.” 7:30 pm, Merrill Baobab Room. 
UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN WORSHIP SERVICES — Students, 
faculty, and staff from all denominations are invited to attend. 7:30 pm, 
Arts and Lectures Office, Room 146 in the Health Center. 

ISRAELI FOLK DANCING — With Laurie Topel. All levels wel- 
come. 7:30 pm, Crown Dining Hall “A”’. 

MOVIE — “She and He,” directed by Susumu Hani. Story of a young, 
middle class married couple. Japanese, with English subtitles. 7:45 pm, 
Thimann Lecture Hall III. Free. 

MOVIE — Roger Corman’s “The Raven.” 8 and 10 pm, Kresge Town 
Hall. 50¢ for Kresgeites, $1. others. 


Thursday 


MEDITATION INSTRUCTION — Discussion of Synthesis of Spirit- 
uality and Social Change. 7 pm, Kresge 323. Free. 
LECTURE — “Chicanas and Children in the Capitalist Labor Market in 
Southern California.” Alberto Camarillo, Stanford. Second in a series of 
4 lectures on “La Familia Chicana: Myth and Reality.” Noon, Merrill 
Baobab Room. 
MEETING — Media Council. 1:30 pm, Administrative conference 
Room, Central Services. 
TOURNAMENT — Mixed doubles racquetball for intermediate and 
advanced skilled players. Warm-up 6 to 6:45 pm. Tournament at 7 pm, 
East Field House Courts. 
WORKSHOP — Bake bread in one hour, make delicious bagels, and 
have frozen yogurt for dessert. Cream cheese will be provided. Call 
X2806 to sign up. 7 pm, Crown-Merrill Rec. Room, Free. 
_FILM/DEMONSTRATION — Film on Booker White, and demonstra- 
tion and discussion of National Steel Guitar and Delta Blues. John 
Uliman, Seattle Folklore Society. Sponsored by Committee on Arts and 
Lectures. 8 pm, Kresge Town Hall, Free. 
DEBATE — “Anti and Pro Recall,” with Phil Baldwin, spokesperson 
from Cut Pro Recall. 8 pm, Merrill Dining Hall. 
MOVIE — “The Other.” 8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall. Stev. 
stud. 50¢, others $1. 
GREENBELT COMMITTEE — Save “Pogonip” meeting, 7:30 pm, 
Laurel Community Center. 


1. In connection with Professor Kathleen Casey’s course, HOC 291A, 
Historical Cognition and Modes of Female Experience. 


THEATRE PERFORMANCE — Studio Eremos Workshop will pre- 
sent “A Change of Style” on June 9 - 10, 16 - 17, 23 - 24 in Studio 
Eremos. ““A Change of Style” is a program of new solo performance 
pieces involving character exploration, movement or projected images. a 
showcase of individual approaches to theatre, all pieces are conceived. 
developed and performed by members of Studio Eremos Workshop. 
Performances begin at 8:30 pm. Studio Eremos is located in Project 
Artaud, 401 Alabama St. at 17th, San Francisco. Donations are $2.50 or 
PAS vouchers are welcome. For further information, call 552-3541. 


SUMMER INTERNSHIPS — The UCSC Farm and Garden project is 
offering summer internships to students having a strong commitment to 
spending the summer living and learning about the project. Training willbe 
skills oriented, centering around vegetable culture, fruit culture, flower 
culture, raising small livestock, plant propagation, and soil husbandry. 
Instruction will also include the ecologic principles behind organic 
horticulture, and basic observational skills. Credit is optional. Applica- 
tions are available in the Environmental Studies Internship Office, and are 


due by April 28. 


-RETREAT — As part of UCSC’s Affirmative Action Program, the 
campus is sponsoring a one day retreat entitled ‘Women at Work: Where 
We Are and Where We're Going.” This retreat has been designed to 
facilitate and encourage individual employee awareness and action 
through career development. in order to maximize attendance and 
minimize disruption of office operations, the workshop sessions will be 
repeated on four consecutive days, May 22-25, from 8:30 am to 5 pm. 
Workshop announcements and enrollment forms will be distributed 
shortly. If you have any questions regarding this program, please contact 
me or Karen Sweetland, Program Representative at extension 2650 or 
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On “Talk Of The Town” 
Friday, May 12: 
At 7 PM: 
THE LINGUISTICS BOARD 


Discussion with students and professors: of the 


Linguistics Board. 


At 8 PM: 
REG FEE REFERENDUM 


A roundtable discussion: “‘What’s at stake?” 


Vote in the Reg 
Fee Referendum 
May 17 & 18 


The funding for the KZSC Power 
Increase Project is one of the issues 


on the ballot. 


SOCIOBIO from p. 11 


to bolster the idea of thousands of miscreants running amuck is, 
again, a gross distortion. Why not simply discuss Jensen and 
' Herrnstein alone and then attack all educational psychologists 
as racists hell-bent on some evil mission? 

We agree with virtually everyone in saying that Wilson’s 
ideas on human behavior are ridiculously oversimplified. He 
was most ill-advised to assert some of the positions and views he 
did. The March-April issue of Science for the People in fact 
contains a quote to this effect from G. W. Barlow, the 
chairperson for the sociobiology session at the meeting of the 
American Association of the Advancement of Science last 
February in Washington, D.C. (The journal was not available 


| many of Trivers’ remarks and certain features of Dawkins’ 


recent popular book The Selfish Gene (reviewed in the most 
recent issue of Evolution and elsewhere). 


502 River St. ¢ Phone 425-8181 


in the library to get a direct quote.) The same can be said for. 


Copying & Duplicating Products 


Many thanks to Mr. EE Webber for his assistance 
in the production of, this week’s issue. 
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We would suggest that in addition to the biased selection of 
examples, a fault apparently shared by all sociobiologists 
(‘‘...sociobiologists are very selective about data”) the authors 


may wish to consult the less flashy articles by Alexander, ~ 


Barlow, Brown, Kruuk, Rowell, Sherman and others. These 
workers have concerned themselves solely with animal behavior 
and unlike the “speculators” have immense data bases from 
which to draw their conclusions. They disagree strongly with 
much of the hypothesizing about human behavior which has 
been done by the popularizers of sociobiology, rightly because 
this speculation has not been based on studies of humans but of 
animals. 


The reading for LeBoeuf’s course was not to be done 
uncritically. The works were not ‘“‘textbooks” in the sense that 
they should be followed slavishly and read unquestioningly. It 


does not appear that Serat, Ross and Denison can conceive a 
course instructed without fearful dogma since they have their 


view of a monolithic sociobiology. Thus to take the questions 
from the final exam and have them sit, out of context in the midst 


of the philippic, just above Trivers’ bizarre comment is probably 
an inevitable distortion. Either the teaching assistants or 
LeBoeuf could have been asked how the questions were graded 
or the reasons for putting them on the exam in the first place. 
The second one especially was designed to remind individuals 
just how far from simply mechanistic interpretation their own 
behavior is. As was repeatedly stressed in the discussion 
sections, what was taught in the course was not a set of beliefs 
but some of the present explanations attempting to account for 
social behaviors we see in all organisms, not merely humans. 
Understanding these explanations means being better able to 
question and evaluate them in the light of more information and 
newer or alternative interpretations. - 

Scientists indeed have social responsibilities. As indicated in 
the historical overview portion of the article they can distort 
information and color it according to their prejudices. By the 
same token, the writers of the CHP article cannot rationalize 
their errors and excesses as morally justified biases. Writing 
should be judged by the honesty of its content, not the position of _ 
its creators. 


Re-elect Gary Patton 


Gorilla boot 


A knook-off of the Israeli combat boot, we bought 
up the last 84 pairs in the country. Made entirely 
of canvas with rubber soles, this boot is ideal for 
water sports. And vegetarians can wear the 
Gorilla Boot with a clear conscience. 


Available in men’s sizes 7-12 only. Regularly $9.95, 
now on sale at *7.95. The Gorilla Boot. 
Another BX exclusive. 
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DISASTER IS STALKING 
THE POGONIP! 


The City of Santa Cruz’ Preliminary Gen- 
eral Plan calls for the destruction of 
Pogonip. 


Right now, Pogonip is under the juris- 
diction of the County Board of Super- 
visors. 


If one vote changes on that Board, 
Pogonip is almost certain to be annexed 
to the City of Santa Cruz, and there- 
after “developed.” 


Look at the Pogonip! Is there anything 
that human beings can do to “improve” 
or “develop” what nature has brought 
forth there? 


The real estate market demands big 
growth. The choice whether or not to 
gratify that insatiable demand is ours. 


Save Pogonip! Vote “YES” on Measure J, 
the Growth Management Referendum. 
Keep Gary Patton working for us! 


PATTON 


SUPERVISOR 


Santa Cruz: Bonny Doon: Davenport 
124 Locust Street e Santa Cruz 95060 
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Saga of (IDEAS 


There’s fire dances and then there is...fire 
dances. Well, I thought I knew what a fire 
dance was until I saw the Sons of Samoa do a 
few dances barefoot and in grass skirts. 
Ripley’s believe it or not they sat down on the 
fire and stayed there while the flames con- 
tinued to lick around them. After that, 
watching them stand there was nothing. But 
the finale took it one step further by sitting on 
the fire until it went out. 

The Sons of Samoa, a dance group per- 
formed this past Friday at Stevenson Dining 
Hall to a near capacity crowd. They took the 
audience on a tour of the islands via dances to 
open up the Pacific Southwest Conference 
that was held this past weekend. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: “An Interview With 
Leo Brouwer,” which appeared in last week’s 
Press (5/4/78), was reprinted from the April 
edition of Centerstage Magazine. 

Apologies are in order to Centerstage mag- 
azine. It seems that the interview in last 
week’s City on a Hill with Leo Brouwer has 
already been published in Centerstage some 
time ago and that we were unaware of 
this. The interviewer was not aware that 
CHP was required to get permission from 
Centerstage before we could reprint the 
interview. 

Congratulations to College Five Provost 
and Professor Pavel Machotka who was 
recently elected President of the International 
Association for Empirical Aesthetics with 
headquarters at the Institut d’ Esthetique et 
des Sciences de |’Art, Paris. 


NEW 
HUMANITIES 
JOURNAL 


At last week’s Cowell rally in support of 
the humanities, Provost Michael Cowan of 
Merrill College urged students and faculty 
within the Humanities Division to take a 
more active interest in each other’s fields. 

Coincidentally, the Humanities Division 
agreed, two weeks ago, to fund the first issue 
of A New Journal, to appear at the beginning 
of fall quarter 1978. Given continued interest 
and funding, it will continue to appear at the 
beginning of subsequent quarters. 

The Journal is conceived as a place to foster 
the kind of active interest and mutual under- 
standing in the humanities that Professor 
Cowan called for the New Journal’s main 
purpose is to publish a selection of original 
and scholarly student essays that have been 
written in conjunction with courses in the 
humanities. 

Papers are being solicited from all under- 
graduate and graduate students. The editors 
of the Journal are being put together by a 
committee of students, college writing tutors, 
and faculty who originally brought their 
proposal to the Humanities Division for fun- 
ding. The committee’s editorial policy will be 
broadly based on the quality of the thought 
and expression of the writing they receive. 
They welcome any letters, essays, special 
articles, assistance, or suggestions students 
or faculty may offer. 

The committee stresses that this is not a 
“literary” journal, and will not be devoted to 
fiction or poetry. The Journal is intended 
rather to complement student journals that 
have been initiated in the natural and social 
sciences. 

Any students or faculty interested in con- 
tributing to the New Journal are invited to 
contact the “‘Committee for a New Journal” 
by the first week in June. The committee may 
be reached through Anna Keller, (425-7597), 
or c/o Crown College Steno Pool; or Margaret 
Holub, c/o Stevenson College (rm. 254); or 
James Young, c/o College Five Steno Pool. 
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Dok ae Me a EO 


A genuine starving artists sale here at 
UCSC. Yes folks, nothing under $19.78 for 
that Lost Dog Mark Van Gelder. His exhibit 
of undergraduate, mixed media is in the 
College V James B. Hall GaHery. 

Bill Speacht will present a photography 
show of musical performers at the Good Fruit 
Company, May 15—29. ,The exhibit will 
include some special effects photography of 
well known and local Santa Cruz musicians. 

There’s a lot happening on campus this 
week so take advantage of the opportunity 
and get out and do a few things. This week is 
an excellent week to go through the different 
galleries on campus and see what’s happening. , 
In the College VIII gallery is a very good 
exhibition of undergraduate works by Caroly 
Fox. Including paintings, drawings, prints 
and sculpture, the exhibit is a good example 
of intensive and dedicated work. 

The following week in the College VIII 
Gallery is an exhibit of works by Marty 
Gantman. Some of you may be familiar with 
his work that is exhibited in the College VIII 
coffeehouse. Some of his investigations of 
white paint on white canvas are along the line 
of Malevich, who believes in the supremacy 
of pure feeling in creative art. 

Violist Larry Zogrodnik, College Eight 
senior, will perform in concert at 3 pm on 
Saturday, May 13, in the UC, Santa Cruz 
Performing Arts Concert Hall. With piano 
accompaniment, he will play works by com- 
posers Glinka, Bach, Brahms and Telemann. 

The free May 13 concert is sponsored by 
the UCSC Board of Studies in Music. 

A Wednesday afternoon planetarium series 
designed for those interested in updating their 
knowledge about facts and theories of astron- 
omy begins May 10, and continues through 
the end of May in the Cabrillo College 
planetarium. 

Topics for the lecture series are “Learning 
Stars and Constellations,” ‘“Time, Tide and 
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Spring galleries 


McHenry Library: Plug into the Sun Day 
thru June 12 
College V Coffeehouse: Francesca Lacagnina 
Photographs May 7—13 
Lois Nelson Photographs May 14—20 
Michael Dawson Phtographs May 7— 13 


‘College V Bridge Gallery: Joy Morgenstern s 


Visual Art Class May 14—20 
College V Hall Gallery: Mark Van Gelder 
Mixed Media May 14—20 
College V Sesnon Gallery: UCSC Student 
Work: A Juried Exhibition; thru June 3 


Net 


Ivona, Princess of Burgundia is going to be 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
evening so don’t miss this play at the Per- 
forming Arts Theater starting at 8 pm each 


evening. The student cast was directed by 
Kay Carney and portrays a black comedy 


Crown College Library: Tom Schleich’s 
Language of Light Class Photo May 14-27 
Stevenson College Library: Children’s Art 
Show May 13—June12 
Stevenson College Coffeehouse: Robert 
Brenlin May 14-20 
Cowell College Smith Gallery: May 11-June 
15 Annual Cowell Ceramics and Art Show 
College V Fireside Lounge: Kyle Kosep— 
Two Dimensional Art May 14-20 
Kresge College Library: Laura Kassar 
Drawings and Paintings May 1—18 


* ig 


fairy tale that was written by Witold 


Gombrowicz. The evening is entertaining 
and comical and well worth your investment 
of time and money. $1 or $2 for students and 
seniors and $2 or $3 for general admission. 
This weekend is the last chance to catch this 
so don’t miss out. 


Travel,” “Spaceships and Spaceflight,” and 
“The New Universe.” 

These lectures, given by planetarium director | 
Allen Grasso, are free to holders of Gold 
Cards, and $1 for the whole series to all 


others. Time is 2:30 to 3:30 pm Wednesdays, 
May 10 through 31, in the planetarium, room 
706. Because seating is limited, advanced 
registration at Cabrillo Community Services 
is recommended. 


Future fares well at UC Davis 


by Monty Kelley 

The 9th annual Whole Earth Festival at 
UC Davis was a booming success with crowds 
of close to 30,000 in attendance. In addition 
to the crafts faire, this year marked the begin- 
ning of the first Future Faire. This future faire 
included speakers like Buckminster Fuller, 
Astronaut Russel Schweickart, editor of Co- 
Evolution Quarterly, Stuart Brand, Tim Leary 
and Dr. Peter Vajk, to name a few. 

The Whole Earth Festival is put on by the 
ASUCD Experimental College under the 
Director, David Taylor. Coordinators Daniel 
Mandel and Tom Robinson were also in- 
strumental in helping to put the three day 
program together. 

“This year’s Future Faire has been an 
outstanding success, with support coming 
from the University as well as NASA, 
Rockwell and the Public Service Satellite 
Consortium. This part of the festival provides 
an educational program to compliment the 
crafts faire,’ said David Taylor. 

The topic of discussion for the invited 
lecturers focused on space exploration for 
humanity and was opened by Astronaut Russel 
Schweickart who talked about the contri- 
butions that California has made toward 
space development. “Whatever you do, get 
good at it and there will be room for everyone 
to go to space that wants to go to space,” said 
Schweickart. 

Buckminster Fuller spoke about the 
dilemma facing Spaceship Earth and its 
occupants. Fuller saw the problem as a 
division between mind and muscle, saying, 
“One man using his mind can lift more than 
18 men using muscle. With muscle in control 
instead of mind, we (humans) may be flunking 


our exam on existence.” He also pointed out 
that between the United States and Russia 
and allies on both sides, close to a half a 
trillion: dollars will be spent in the next ten 
years developing muscles and methods of 
destruction. “If we put this money into life 
support use, within 10 years all people on 
earth would be living at incredibly high stan- 
dards,” said Bucky. 

In the evening, the program included a 
presentation by Stuart Brand, who published 
the Whole Earth Catalog and is now publisher 
and editor of the Co-Evolution Quarterly. : 
Brand is also a gubanatorial consultant to 
Governor Brown. The constant theme in his 
lecture was to save humankind from extinc- 
tion. He’s searched for a variety of solutions 
on earth and now he is looking toward space. 

Tim Leary made a unique entrance wearing 
a pie on his face that had been given to him 
just moments before he was introduced. But 
even pie in the eye didn’t take the smile off his. 
face as he continued to center stage to greet the 
audience. ‘‘I ordered chocolate pudding,” 
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said Tim, “but I got shaving cream instead.” 
As the Director David Taylor busily tried to 
wipe Tim clean with a towel Tim went on 
saying that.“‘This is a great place. I came here 
tonight to have a good time and I’m going to 
have a good time.” 
Leary discussed the evolution of intelli- 
gence both on and off of this planet, and 
enthusiastically embraced the idea of space 
migration as the logical step in evolution. 
“The human being is merely the DNA codes 


‘vehicle for getting off of the mother womb 


planet,” he laughed. 

Following a short break, both Tim Leary 
and Stuard Brand debated the idea of space 
migration with Dr. Peter Vajk acting as 
moderator. Dr. Vajk is the director of the L5. 
Society which professes to have one single 
goal. ‘“‘We want to get tens of thousands of 
people in space,” said Dr. Vajk, “‘and when 
that goal is accomplished we will disband.” 

“It is such a thrill to meet someone who I 
agree with their philosophy so extensively” 
said Tim of Dr. Vajk, “‘it should be blue- 
printed on the forehead of everyone.” 

The program drew to a close shortly before 
midnight and so went the first annual Future 
Faire at UC Davis. But from the crowd there 
was a clear indication that this would not be 
the last event nor would UC Davis be the only 
campus that would host that type of faire. The 
moon is old news. Space migration is not a far 
off event. Space is indeed the new frontier. 

‘‘Within a year we will be putting together a 
program for private rather than government 
space exploration,” said Dr. Peter Vjak. 
“The cost would be somewhere around 4 
million dollars and would probably be 
financed by collectives of people.” 
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by Eric Eigenfeld 
_ A Safe Place, starring Tuesday Weld, 
Orson Welles, and Jack Nicholson, opened 
today at the Nickelodeon Theater. 
According to writer-director Henry Jaglom, 


the film defines the “interior reality” of a 
woman trapped under the spells and enchant- 
ment of a magician (Orson Welles) and 


- caught in a never-ending dance between two 


lovers, one “realistic” (Philip Proctor) and 
the other who is devilishly mysterious and 
drops, always unannounced, into Susan’s 
life. 

Jaglom has deliberately omitted all exposi- 
tory details which might help us understand 


Great JAZZ on the 
INNER CITY LABEL 
is featured ON SALE 
NOW at ODYSSEY. 


SANTA CRUZ 
1510 Pacific Garden Mall 
423-5869 
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what is happening. Instead, we are given 
Susan’s temporally disorganized mental im- 
agery and forced to sort out the many levels of 
subtlety for ourselves. But we need some 
frame of reference as a backdrop for Weld’s 
excellent performance as a sometimes be- 
guiling, often frustrating, eternal child. Jaglom 
gives us that needed continuity through the 
world of fantasy and magic. 

Throughout the movie, Welles, as The 
Magician, strives to cause the disappearance 
of zoo animals; Weld, as Susan, would her- 
self like to vanish. This yin/yang congruence 
of goals links them; but, since magic is ul- 
timately illusion, neither the Hasidic parables 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEX 9'TIL MIDNIGHT 


which Welles so eloquently recites nor. his 
dazzling techniques and empty “‘magic box”’ 
will bring their wishes into reality. 

A Safe Place is impressive and engaging, 
both as a first film (Jaglom completed it in 
1971) and as an example of unconventional 
and decidedly non-commerically oriented film- 


making. This multiply-intertwined strands of 


“reality” and “fantasy” make this a chal- 
lenging film to watch. The juxtaposition of the 
themes of freedom and suicide may alienate 
some viewers (there are three endings; almost 
everyone misses at least one), but this is a 
thickly textured and highly rewarding film 
which all who dream should see. 


Crisis Secretary 


20 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 

TYPING, CASSETTE TRANSCRIPTION, 
COMPOSING LETTERS 

IN MEDICAL, LEGAL, EDUCATIONAL 
ARCHITECTUAL AND REAL 

ESTATE FIELDS 


5215 Scotts Valley Dr. 
Hacienda Center Scotts Valley 
438-1253 


Jack Nicholson and Tuesday Weld in “A — 
Safe Place” 


oy VRCLE 
est YEORD'S 


The Only Old-Fashioned 
Ice Cream in Town 
Nothing Artificial Added 
Frozen yogurt, pastries, 
coffee, espresso 
Open 7 days noon-midnight 
Soquel Avenue at Pacific 


UPSTAIRS - COOPERHOUSE 


STUDENT 


DISCOUNT 


MAY 12 THROUGH 19 


40% off on all custom framing 
with in stock mouldings 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
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Nature talk and walk 


Novelist James D. Houston (left) and poet 
William Everson (right) will discuss the works 
of well-known California writers that draw 
heavily on the natural beauties of the Central 
California Coast Saturday afternoon (May 
13) at UC, Santa Cruz. The talks will be 
followed by a nature walk of the campus, led 
by Ray Collett, curator of the UCSC Arboretum 


and Dean E. McHenry, founding chancellor 
of UCSC: The dual program, titled ‘““The 
Day is a Poem: A Natural and Literary 
History of the Central California Coast,” will 
start at one o’clock in the Special Collections 
Room at UCSC’s McHenry Library. The 
Friends of the UCSC Library and the UCSC 
Arboretum Associates are co-sponsors of the 
free, public event. 


Cabrillo music events 


Three music events are scheduled next 
week at Cabrillo College, two of them free, 
and all open to the public. 

On Wednesday, May 10, the Cabrillo 
Symphonic Band will perform in the college 
theatre beginning at 8 pm. The performance is 
free. Led by Lile O. Cruse, the band will 
present works by Bach, William Hill, Loris 
O. Chobanian, Charles Lefebvre, Halsey 
Steven, Alfred Redd, William Bergsma and 
Robert Russell Bennett. 

On Friday, May 12, the Wind Ensemble 
and Jazz Ensemble from Saddleback College 


A fascinating, panoramic 


“A rich crazy-quilt of a 
—San Francisco Chronicle 


in Mission Viejo will perform from 1 to 3 pm 
in the Cabrillo Theatre. Their show is also 
free. 


And on that evening and the next, Saturday, 
May 13, the Cabrillo Orchestra and Community 
Chorus, with conductors Vincent Gomez, 
Susan Brown and Gene Manners, will appear 
in concert. Both performances will begin at 8 
pm in the theatre. Admission is $2.50 general, 
$1.50 for students with proper identification 
and holders of Gold Cards, and free to 
Cabrillo Student Activity Card holders. 


California © 
architecture 


Dan Gregory, whose grandmother’s 1927 
house was designed by the noted California 
architect William Wurster and began the 
California ranch style home, will give an 
illustrated talk on Wurster’s work Monday, 
May 15, at 8 pm in the Crown College Dining 
Hall at UC Santa Cruz. 

The talk is part of a series on California 
architecture and will be open to the public 
free of charoe 

Gregory is noW studying for a Ph.D. degree 
in architectural history at UC, Berkeley in a 
campus building named after Wurster. He is 
the son of John and Eve Gregory of Santa 
Cruz County who live in a 1963 Wurster 
house. The famed architect was a long time 
family friend. 

Wurster also is responsible for a number of 
the early houses built in the Pasatiempo area 
of Santa Cruz. 

On Monday, May 22, the series will continue 
with Esther McCoy, architectural writer for 
the Los Angeles Times and author of Five 
California Architects, Case Study Houses 
1945-1962, who will speak on several case 
study houses she has written about in Arts 
and Architecture. 

The series will close on Wednesday, May 
31, with a talk by William Tumbull, Jr. on 
“Opportunities for Inhabitation.” Turnbull is 

an architect with the San Francisco firm of 
MLTW/Turnbull Associates, the designer of 
UCSC’s Kresge College and of many houses 
at Sea Ranch and elsewhere in the country. 

The lecture series is being sponsored by the 
UCSC Art Board and Crown and Stevenson 
Colleges. Art professor Virginia Jansen is 
coordinator. 
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PROGRESSIVE ROCK -- RELENTLESS HUMOR 


One of the three best bands in Santa Cruz 
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FLUTIST 


LETA MILLER 


Flutist and musicologist Leta Miller will 
present a free solo recital of flute music at 8 
pm on Sunday, May 14, in the Performing 
Arts Concert Hall, UC Santa Cruz. 

Included in her program will be pieces by J. 
C. Bach, C.P.E. Bach, and twentieth century 
composers Hindemith, Franchetti and Varese. 
Pianist Melanie Bean will accompany Miller. 

The composition by Varese, “‘Density 21.5,” 
was written for the inauguration of a platinum 
flute (platinum has an tomic density of 21.5) 
and exploits all of the tonal and dynamic 
possibilities of the instrument. 

Miller received her Ph.D. in musicology 
from Stanford this year. She teaches music at 
Foothill College and will be joining the music 
faculty at UCSC in the fall. She has studied 
with flutists Doriot Anthony Dwyer and John 
Wummer, and has performed in numerous 
solo and chamber music recitals in Hartford, 
Denver and the Bay Area. 

The recital is jointly sponsored by College 
Eight and the UCSC Board of Studies in 
Music. 


Cabrillo 


art show 


The Second Annual Student Art Show 
will be held in the Cabrillo College Art 
Gallery from May 10 through June 6. The 
show will feature a juried exhibition of works 
done this school year by students from the 
college art department. 


A reception will open the show from 7 to 9 pm 
Wednesday, May 10. Regular gallery hours 
are Mondays through Fridays from 9 am to 
4 pm, and on Monday, Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings from 7:30 to 9:30. The reception 
and exhibition are free. 
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COMING TO UCSC — ONE NIGHT ONLY 
Saturday, May 13 


Greg Beebe 
S.C. Sentinel 


with special SUCSTS 


RADIO CHOIR 


“The funniest thing I ever heard 
I laughed ‘til my stomach hurt 


Mary Gottschalk 
San Jose Mercury 


A SPECIAL DANCE CONCERT 
ARLSGE TOWN TLALL 
S00 pm 


S$] 50 Kresge students 
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As part of the festivities for Israel’s 30th 
anniversary of Independence, leading Israeli 


for one of her limited Northern California 
engagements. Shula Kalir and her ensemble 
will be performing one show in the College 
Five Dining Hall at the University of California, 
Santa Cruz. 


Shula Kalir is an artist of perception and 
compassion, love and humor, She brings to 
her following a unique blend of traditional 
Israeli folk music tempered with American 
sophistication. She imparts to her audience 
the splendor and richness of contemporary 


APPEARING MAY 16 
AVAILABLE ODYSSEY RECORDS & TAPES 
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soul artist Shula Kalir will be in Santa Cruz 


Vote June 6 
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Sex and sexuality never 
made anyone ill and never tion and contagious in 
made anyone feel guilty. effect. 


It’s the hate and destruc- 


Love is dynamic in ac- 


__ Meher Baba 
What’s the matter with 


tiveness concealed in them yoy girls is raw virginity. 


which produces strange 
aberrations and bitter re- 


gret. 


Dr. Karl Menninger 


Gertrude Stein 


If I were dead I couldn't 


attract a female fly. 


Richard Brautigan 


Pe 


Israeli folk music 


Israeli culture with true artistic intimacy. 

Shula Kalir and her Israeli ensemble provide 
a rare peek at contemporary Israeli lifestyle, 
as expressed through her vibrant and exciting 
repertoire of poetry set to folk score. 

Shula Kalir has extensively toured through- 
out New -England and Southern California 
and is planning a tour of Spain and Israel after 
her West Coast performances. Tickets are 
$2.00 and are available through the UCSC 
Box Office. The concert is May 13th at 8:00 
pm. 

The performance is being sponsored by the 
Jewish Students’ Coalition and the Israel 
Action Committee at UCSC. 
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SOPRANO RECITAL 


Soprano Marian Marsh will present a 
free recital of choral music from several 
continents on Saturday, May 13, at 8 pm in 
the Performing Arts Concert Hall, UC, Santa 
Cruz. 

Marsh, who is a UCSC faculty member, 
will be accompanied by pianist Dale Cutler. 
Along with compositions by Haydn, Berg, 


Brahms, and Berlioz, her program will include , 


“Five Popular Songs from Argentina” and 
translations of Japanese haikus set to music 
by David Cope, another member of the UCSC 
music faculty. 

Marsh has performed widely throughout 
the state. A San Francisco Chronicle reviewer 
acclaimed her “voice of liquid gold.” Her 
May 13 concert is being sponsored by the 
UCSC Board of Studies in Music. 
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1978-79 


lf your registered carnpus 
organization is involved in an 
on-going service project in the 

local community, you may be eligible 
for Community Service funds. 


Applications for funding for the 1978-79 
academic year are available 

at the Campus Activities Office in 

the Redwood Building. 


DEADLINE: Thursday, May 18, 4. pm 
For Information Call Maggie Barr x2934 


EXPERIMENTAL 
MUSIC 


Experimental musician David Rosenboom 
from York University in Toronto, Ontario, 
will perform his own composition for solo 
performer, ‘“‘On Being Invisible,” at 8 pm on 
Friday, May 12, in the Performing Arts 
Concert. Hall, UC, Santa Cruz. 

The free concert will feature an instrument 
that Rosenboom has developed while research 
ing music-related phenomena within the human 

nervous system. Dubbed a “biofeedback instru- 
ment,” the computerized equipment is designed 
to interface brainwave transducers worn by 
the performer with sound-producing synthesis 
equipment. “This special instrument,” explains 
Rosenboom, ‘“‘becomes an extension of the 
fingers. My instrument harnesses biofeed- 
back to produce music.’ 

Rosenboom has studiéd music, physics 
and computer science. In his performances he 
brings together knowledge gleaned from each 
of these disciplines. Program notes for “On 
Being Invisible” include such terms as “pattern 
analysis,” “macrostructural information” and 
“brain signals (EEG).”’ 

“During the course of this composition,” 
Rosenboom summarizes, ‘‘a computer ana- 
lyzes and condenses the information detected 
from the performer’s nervous system and 
translates this data into patterns which are 
made audible by a specially designed synthe- 
sizer.” 

Rosenboom’s appearance at UCSC is 
sponsored by the Music Board. 


EDITOR from p. 11 


out about lots of other things. The Press got letters denouncing 
our coverage of an assault on campus. Soon we were weeks 
away from the story, covering other, more upbeat things. I am 
still a bit puzzled, and looking back leaves me feeling a little bit 
cold, alienated in the way the fellow that Bertolt Brecht 
described as eating his food between massacres, with the 
shadow of murder hanging over his sleep, loving with indif- 
ference, and looking upon human nature with impatience. 

...So the time passed away—which on earth was given me. 

Perhaps there is so much going on that it is impossible to 
focus on everything. Perhaps students are so involved in studies 
and personal problems that little else can be done. Perhaps we 
are all so caught up in the rush through this transitional phase 
called ‘‘college’’ that we fail to fix on the importance of changing 
our environment, rather than simply being changed by it. 

Perhaps. There are, however, some vital decisions to be 
made in the upcoming weeks that student input, or lack of, will 
determine. 

A week from now, students will vote for their preferences in 
the registration fee referendum. The future quality and ef- 
fectiveness of student media hangs in the balance. 

City on a Hill is asking for funds to improve its production 
facilities. With these funds, the Press could finally become 
absolutely independent concerning production. This would 
create more jobs for students, more space in the paper for 
aspiring journalists, and overall, a more attractive paper. 

A little known fact is that City on a Hill helps to produce 


write or give editorial direction to Carnalismo, Leviathan, 
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Fares valid thru July 20, 1978. Extension pending CAB approval. 
20 day advance purchase required. Seats Limited. 


most of the other student news enterprises on campus. We don’t 


STUDENT FLIGHT 


Select your own route to/from Paris, Amsterdam or Zurich! 


* FREE Student Travel Catalog! 
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In this election, as in the multitude of questions presented to. 


Polis, Blunt Probe, or the UCSC Course Review, but we do 
provide them with essential production services at a very low 
cost. The funds that we are now seeking will expand our 
production capacity and insure that students who wish to 
establish a paper in the future will be able to do so. 

The results of the reg. fee referendum will also decide the fate 
of the campus radio station, KZSC-FM (88.1 on your dial). 
KZSC has applied for funds that will go towards new equipment 
and a power increase to enable the voice of student radio to be 
heard by the entire campus, the San Lorenzo Valley, Santa 
Cruz, and on around Monterey Bay. An important link with off- 
campus students could be forged and increased opportunities 
for student participation in programing and broadcasting could 
be created. 

If students decide to support student media, a brighter, more 
informative and interesting campus could result. Other items, 
such as the dental clinic and approval of the transportation 
portion of the referendum would go a long way toward im- 
proving campus life. Hopefully, students will not squander their 
money on the items that will only serve tiny minorities of 
students. Wallowing in hedonism could be the only possible 
justification for ping pong tables or another mini-pool. 

Overshadowing the referendum is the approaching primary 
election. By not voting last year, students decided that pro- 
growth conservatives would dominate the Santa Cruz City 
Council. If students fail to turn out this June, right*wingers may 
successfully boot liberals from the county board of supervisors, 
and SWAT teams may become an irreversible fact of life in 

Santa Cruz. 
One needn’t get too caught up in the philosophical issues 
being flung around by the opportunists running for office. It’s 
not nirvana. Just an election. One more small event that allows 
us a voice in the big side show of life. 
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us to choose between during our lives, we are being asked if we 
care. It’s really very simple. If you do care about your life and 
future, the shape of your community and the path that it is 
taking, and of the quality of life-within it, you'll take the time to 
vote on June 6. 

If you don’t care—about your life, liberty, community, or 
whatever—you should vote on June 6, by all means. Otherwise, 
you can probably expect to come stumbling back to school in 
the fall to a rightwing county that will shake you out of your 
apathy. After spending the weekend in jail for sitting on a 
planter box on the Mall, you’ll limp home, getting mugged on 
the way, only to find a machine gun armed SWAT squad going 
through your medicine chest again. Mellow will be impossible 
to attain, much less maintain. 

There is much value in tuning into the ongoing questions of 
our community. Concern for things that occur in the real world 
can bring home the promise of a better future for us all. The 
terrible problems created by past generations cry out for 
remedy. Human problems beg for human—and humane— 
solutions. Pollution, disease, ignorance, poverty, imperialism, 

cruelty, and indifference all exist in the world and await our 
intelligent attention. - 


As Brecht_has written: . . 
Don't be afraid of asking, brother! 


Sister, don't be won over, 

See for yourself! 

What you don't yourself know, 
You don’t know. 

So add up the reckoning. 

It’s you who must pay it. 

Put your finger on each item, 
Ask: How did this get here? 
You must take over the leadership. 
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Another time. Another place. And an uncommon 
family that triumphs over the intergalactic forces that 
would destroy it. 

By Nebula award nominee Marta Randall. 


Now in paperback from 
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by Richard Gibson 

Santa Cruz may soon have a year-round, state-funded hostel 
for travelers at Natural Bridges State Park, but only if op- 
ponents of the project do not succeed in convincing 'the State 
Parks and Recreation Department to move the site of the hostel. 

After many attempts by private organizations in the area to 
establish a permanent hostel to provide low-cost overnight 
lodgings for travelers, the state legislature recently voted the 
funds to set up a string of hostels all down the California coast, 
including one in Santa Cruz. A local citizens’ commission 
organized to look for appropriate sites for a Santa Cruz hostel 
and the State Parks and Recreation Department concurred in 
the conclusion that two sites within the Natural Bridges State 
Park would be the best location. 

Some of the advantages of this site are its isolated location (it 
is far away from the nearest residental area and separated by a 
steep slope from a nearby trailer park) and its proximity to 
business and Highway 1. 
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Opponents may force hostel to move 


However, several people from the nearby trailer park argued 
to the City Council that a hostel at Natural Bridges would 
adversely affect the “character” of the area and that the crime 
tate would go up. Proponents of the hostel believe, however, 
that a 60-bed hostel will have no effect on the area at all, 
considering over 400,000 people visit the park during a year. In 
addition, they know of no one who has used the hostel who has 
been arrested (right now the hostel operates in the summer out 
of Mission Hill Junior High School). 


Before any final decision will be made on this project, the 
state Parks and Recreation Department will hold a public - 
hearing Tuesday, May 16th, at the Santa Cruz Public Library. 
The state body ultimately decides whether the hostel will stay at 
Natural Bridges or be moved elsewhere. Two sessions will be 
held, one from three to five in the afternoon, and one from seven 
to nine in the evening. All those interested in seeing a year- 
round hostel established in Santa Cruz are urged to attend the 
hearing. 


Law to boost minority admissions 


Recently, Governor Brown signed into law legislation aimed 
at boosting minority and disadvantaged students’ ambitions to 


attend four-year colleges. The bill, AB 407, allocates $307,000 
in matching funds to establish pilot programs designed to 
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provide information on higher education to low income and 
minority students. The projects will also help disadvantaged 
junior college students transfer into four-year colleges by 
offering them peer counseling and more information on four- 
year institutions. 
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UNDER 
THE 
SKYWAY 


cont. from p. 4 


After patrolling the neighborhood and writing some 
parking tickets near the beach, we responded to a call 
concerning a squabble between several teenage girls. 
Mueller’s handling of this and all the situations during the 
evening illustrated one consistent force in police work: the 
discretion of the individual officer. Each officer, though 
constrained by laws and departmental procedure, must 
make numerous decisions in the course of a shift which 
affect the delicate balance of tensions in almost every 
situation. Among the half dozen or so officers I observed, 
this discretion was expressed through nuances of pro- 
fessionalism. In this case, one young girl wanted to file 
charges against another who had allegedly jumped her in the 
street. Mueller listened to the story and explained that since 
the offense had not been committed in his presence, a 
citizens’ arrest and court appearances would be required for 
a criminal conviction. We then drove to the ‘“‘scene of the 
crime,”’ listened to the opposing side, discussed the situation 
further with the complainants, and in the process, defused 
the situation without any real use of force. 

By this time, we were ready for a break, so we headed for 
Tiny’s Waffle house. I’d heard that the food there could 
explain the demeanor of some of the area’s less friendly 
police officers. But we hadn’t even gotten menus before a 
call for us came over the radio. All I heard was “‘code four,” 
which is maximum speed: lights, siren, and sixty mile an 
hour turns. “Let’s go!”’ Mueller barked. He didn’t have to 
say anything else. The four million hours I'd spent watching 


car swerved to the right to let us pass, I realized that the 
previous calls had simply been a warmup for the business of 
the evening. Instantly, I experienced that rush of excitement 
which Jack Webb has long labored to bring the home 
audience. The rush of sensory input was overwhelming: I 
was captivated and entranced by the alternately wailing and 
yelping of the siren overhead, the ominous rumbling of the 
police option 440 engine, and, above all, the aura of raw 
power which accrues to those who may force John Q. 
Citizen over the curb on a freeway entrance ramp. 

Though we stayed resolutely in the car as we arrived on 
the scene of a serious barroom brawl, I became more linked 
with the events around me. Craig Haney’s lectures and 
demonstrations on the effectiveness of situational control 
flashed before me. He had created environment where 
students behaved as prisoners. In the same way, the totality 
of my experience made any expression of my identity as 
mild mannered student/correspondent from Vegetarian 
World impossible. I no longer watched situations develop, I 
was part of them. I rode in the front seat of a sheriff's vehicle, 
walked with the deputies as they entered buildings and made 
arrests, stood sideways at a door before entering. At the. 
hospital emergency room, where we questioned the victim of 
the fight I roamed freely for fifteen minutes before a nurse 
asked me, ‘“‘Who are you, anyway?” Though my physique 
and dress were obviously incongruous, I affected subtle 
changes in body language and demeanor which said, “I 
belong here.” 

Later on, we evacuated a crowded bar in response to a 
bomb threat. As Mueller and another deputy searched for 
suspicious packages, I stood by the door, to insure that I was 
the first one out if something was found. But I inadvertently 
became the doorkeeper. When two large, surly looking 
characters opened the door, I copied the authoritative 
bearing of the real officers and firmly explained the situation 
and instructed them to leave. One challenged me: did I work 
there? No, I responded, totally at ease, there was a sheriff's 
deputy in another room; he was welcome to direct his 
questions there. They left. The situation had again been the 
controlling force. Only I knew that I was there only by 
chance; for a split second, even I didn’t know that. Police 
cars were outside, I was inside: as I stood by the door, I 
imagined myself as part of a nonexistent undercover squad. 
Even the most pockmarked redneck hippie in the county 
couldn’t stare me down. 

But the haze of surreality inevitably dissolves. The bar 
didn’t blow up, and I became, once again, simply a passen- 
ger in a green and white car. Another shift had come on duty, 
thereby “freeing” Mueller to work through the bane of all 
police officers: the writing of reports from the day’s work. He 
took me back to the county building, where I had parked my 
car. It was the same as when I had left it that afternoon, but 
after spending eight hours in a heavy duty bucket seat, it 
seemed strangely quiet and weak. I drove home at 75 mph. 
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PATTON from p. 5 


income. That to me is a critical thing: are we going to intervene 
and prevent this from becoming sort of a Marin County by the 
sea? 

Speaking against the growth management plan at the 
campus forum last week, Jeff Bosshard raised objections 
to Measure J because perhaps we were charging ahead too 
quickly with this, and that the ordinance was vague in 
parts. What do you say to this? 

In terms of going more slowly, frankly, I think it’s time we 
begin to act. And we are acting ina very responsible, reasonable 
and in effect slow manner. Last June was when we started out to 
develop a growth management system. And rather than acting 
out of what each of us felt individually, we have gathered the 
facts, and we can now actona basis that can be supported in the 
courts. I do think frankly that speed is essential, because the 
county is being lost on a daily basis here. 

Now the other thing is, is what we put before the voters too 
general? Number one, in many ways it is not general. It is very 
specific in terms of preserving agricultural land, in things like 
setting an annual growth limit. We can’t yet say what that’s 
going to be, because things change over a several year period, 
and we need the flexibility. It does say a limit will be set on an 
annual basis, it’s very specific about that. But it does have 
flexibility, it’s got to have flexibility. Because if what we’re 
trying to get is policy direction from the citizens of the county, 
we don’t want to give them the fine-grained details. Because 
then if the fine-grained details turn out not to work very well, 
they’re stuck with it. This way, if the fine-grained details don’t 
work very well, you can try something else. I think in fact this is 
avery healthy and good way to do it, and it is necessary for the 
people to give us direction. Because.we are told on a weekly 
basis that we are trying to institute some of these policies 
already, that this is something the people don’t want, that it’s a 
denial of property rights, that it’s socialism, that we're being 
arbitrary and capricious. Frankly, I believe the majority of the 
people in the county want to see growth management, and if 
they do, now is their opportunity to tell us so. 

Do you support the housing referendums A through E? 

Absolutely. I very strongly support the referendums. De- 
pending on where a person lives, they may be able to vote for 
more than one of them. I would urge people to vote for all the 
ones they’re able to. They allow us to use housing subsidies that 
are available; they are not enough, but they are available. But 
unless the people say they want to spend them we can’t spend 
them, so we do need that authorization from the people. 

Do you support Measures H (to ban SWAT from the 
county) and I (to establish a police overview commission)? 

I do support both of the initiative measures. 


Two weeks ago, District Attorney Phil Harry said his 
interpretation of Measure H is that it would take away the 
sheriff’s hostage negotiators, and therefore he opposes it. 

Well, I think the person commenting on the ordinance should 
read it. It will be in people’s ballot pamphlets if they do not have 
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a copy at this time. What it says is that people cannot use 
machine guns, and that no military or paramilitary organization 
will be permitted to exist under the jurisdiction of the board of 
supervisors. I support hostage negotiating teams, and it has 
been pointed out by reprsentatives of the Community Against 
Legalized Militarism (CALM) that in fact the only successful 
deployment of sheriff's personnel in these confrontation situa- 
tions has been with people specially trained in negotiations, 
who have resolved these confrontations by knowing how to talk, 
not how to shoot. We need more team training, more ability to 
work together, we need all of these good things. We do not need 
people with ropes, grappling hooks, black pajamas, M-16’s and 
sniper rifles to pretend we are in the Vietnam war here in Santa 
Cruz County, because we are not. 

Sheriff Noren has argued that the police and sheriff 
departments are by definition “paramilitary,” and there- 
fore measure H would seriously impair the functions of 
law enforcement in the county. 

Well, that boggles my mind. No court would interpret an 
initiative that says ‘“‘no paramilitary organization” to mean the 
entire police department. I mean, basically that is not an 
interpretation that ought to be given as an issue. But even the 
idea that that would be raised is boggling to my mind, because I 
think that what most of us want is a police organization that is 


acceptable to the people, that is part of our community. If the 
police force is in fact a paramilitary organization, then we are in 
fact far down the road to totalitarianism. I just do not see 


militarization and war as a way to solve community problems. I 
think community involvement is the way to solve community 
problems. 


DA candidate Tim Eagan opposes Measure I because 
he says it specifically excludes police participation in the 
complaint process. 

I frankly believe that the idea that when a citizen has a 
complaint or a suggestion to make about law enforcement, that 


it is reasonable to assume that if the law enforcement organiza-' 


tion itself, in this case the sheriff's department, does not respond 
to that complaint or suggestion in a satisfactory way, that there 


be some body that the citizens feel comfortable with that would 
be able to listen and look into the matter. And as it has been * 
pointed out several times, almost every part of local government 
and state government has some kind of citizen bodies that are 
involved in overseeing the operation of the government. We 
have what 1s known as sort of a little Hoover commission to 
oversee all of the state government, and we have all sorts of 
commissions and committees that overlook various depart- 
mental operations in the county. I think that citizens feel 
comfortable talking to citizens. I don’t think it makes & heck of a 
lot of sense, if you’ve got a complaint, when they can say “Well, 
that’s your fault, that’s not his fault.” Then you're short- 
stopped. It is important to have some forum for citizens to go to 
where they can feel comfortable and where they can get a fair 
hearing. There may be places where it has not worked; however, 
there are also places where it has worked, and I am certainly 
willing to try it. 

Do you feel welfare fraud merits all the attention it’s 
been receiving from the supervisors? 

Well, in fact we are not even providing those people who are 
receiving welfare with a decent. living. I think the amount of 
funds provided to people is below the poverty level established 
by the federal government. In addition, the welfare system itself 
is mal-designed and unadministerable, with a six-foot-high set 
of regulations and rules that not even the social workers 
understand, much less the recipients. But, granted that all these 
complexities exist, there is deliberate and outright fraud in the 
welfare system, there are people who try to cheat and receive 
more than they are due, and I think the community is basically 
not supportive of that, I’m not supportive of that, and we do 
everything in our power to prevent it. And we have as good a 
record as any county in our situation, according to the state. 

Basically, what has happened with the welfare fraud issue is 
the recall advocates who wanted to use our supposed lack of 
concern for the taxpayers have found that in fact the board’s 
majority does care about the taxpayers, we are willing to take 
necessary steps to cut taxes at a time when people can’t even 
keep their own homes because of the taxes. So, they had to 
fasten onto some other excuse to mount a recall campaign, and 
they fastened onto supposed widespread welfare fraud and 
abuse and the lack of concern about that by the board of 
supervisors. That’s the way I look at the issue, it is a political 
issue. Basically, we are unable to satisfy the people who brought 
this issue forward because they do not want to be satisfied. 
Everything they have suggested we have looked into, we have 
done. we have taken steps to hire more investigators when that 
Everything they have suggested we have looked in to, we have 
done; we have taken steps to hre more investigators when that 
seemed necessary to meet the state requirements, to meet every 
possible concern. And still the claim is made that there is great 
welfare abuse going on in our county. In fact there is not, the one 
to two percent range is the same as everywhere else. So it is 
in fact a political issue being exploited to get ride of the people 
who are trying to regulate the use of land in a reasonable 
manner. 
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VY PIZZA & SPAGHETTI * SALADS* BEER. 
WY 1721 MISSION ST. 427-1785 


OFFSET PRINTING 
Now open till 8 pm 
Monday— Thursday 


509 CEDAR ST.425-1177 


LOW COST 


Auto 
Insurance 


for College Students 
and Youthful Drivers 


“photos taken . passport, news 
candid and 1.0 


“student and faculty discounts 


°24 hour service on photos 
finishing 


“we do our own black and 
white processing 35mm 


open daily 9.5, Saturdays 10-2 
closed Sunday 


The Camera Shop 


'19 Weingut Avenve Santa Crus 4237103 


insurance 


CALL 


427-3272 


CAMPUS INSURANCE 
303 Water Street 


(near the corner of 
Ocean Street) 


SAN FRANCISCO 

(415) 433-1763 55 GRANT 
PALO ALTO 

(415) 327-0841 2251 YALE 


SACRAMENTO 916-448-0351 
SANTA CRUZ 408-429-1191 


USE OUR FREE REFERENCE LIBRARY 


(We Also Rent Teols) 


Open Til 6:00 P.M. DOMESTIC 
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The Camera Shop 


GUYS & GALS Clean out your 
closet and bring your summer clothes 
in on consignment to the Re-Run 
Shop, 1503 Mission, Santa Cruz. 
426-2753. Open Mon-Sat 11 am- 
4:30. 

TYPING—in a professional style. 
$1/page for projects up to 25 pages. 
Fees negotiable after that. Large 
projects preferred. 476-2555. 


TWO SHARPLY DECORATED 


ROUNDTREE | 


with good terms 


call DOROTHY— 268-5550 
or MARILYN— 354-7021 


ADDRESSERS WANTED IM- 
MEDIATELY! Work at home—no 
experience necessary—excellent pay. 
Write American Service, 8350 Park 
Lane, Suite 269, Dallas, TX 75231. 


VALUE REALTY 


VOTE JUNE 6 


CAL PRESENTS 


WOMEN’S HEALTH CENTER— 
10-4 Mon-Fri/7-9 pm Wed. 
Gynecological/Abortion appts/ 
Health library/Dr. referrals/Pregnancy 
screening/Counseling/Ovulation 
method classes/Patient rights info 
and more. 250 Locust St. 427-3500. 


TYPING SERVICE Reasonable 
rates; efficient, dependable, accurate 
service. Olivetti Praxis 48. Phone: 
425-1418 evenings and weekends. 


COLLEGE 8 CARPENTER— 
Quality work & creative design by 
professionally experienced carpenter. 
I also do remodeling, general repairs, 
roofing, painting and plumbing. Call 
Eli, 336-2443. 


COLLEGIATE RESEARCH PA- 
PERS— Thousands on file. All aca- 
demic subjects. Send $1 for mail 
order catalogue. Box 25918-Z, Los 
Angeles, CA 90025. (213) 477-8474. 


TYPING— Papers, theses, disserta- 
tions, etc...accurately, quickly, neat- 
ly done by trustworthy person. Call 
Janaki, 423-8972. 


NEWBORN INFANT desired for 
adoption by Bay Area professional 
couple. All inquiries confidential. 
Write PO Box 1974, Burlingame, 
CA 94010. 


THE VIRTUOSO TRUMPET OF 


FREDDIE 
HUBBARD 


with special guest 


FLORA PURIM 


INCREDIBLE JAZZ VOCALIST 


LOST— String of trade beads. North 
end of campus above Appl. Sci. 
Sentimental value. Reward. 
429-1215. 


HAULING AND STORAGE— 
Hauling: household goods. Storage: 
household and vehicle. No trash. 
Reasonable rates. Free estimates. 
475-0888. 


FEMALE ROOMMATE WANTED 
for house on westside. Garden and 
patio. Prefer non-smokers. Cats ok. 
$130 plus util. 423-8702. 


APARTMENT ON CAMPUS— 
Available for August and September, 
$240/month. Ideal for visiting facul- 
ty. Must be let now. David Bouchier 
or Gregg Carr, 426-3236. 


MAJOR BRAND STEREO COM- 
PONENTS—TVs, CBs, calculators 
and more at discount prices. Call 
Junior’s bargain basement, ask for 
John or Brad, 475-0614. 


ARE YOU A MYSTERY TO 
YOURSELF? Free personality test- 
ing. Call: 426-3780. 


ONE-WAY CHARTERS! LAKER 
SKYTRAIN AGENT! STUDENT 
FLIGHT DISCOUNTS! ON- 
CAMPUS TRAVEL SERVICE can 
handle all your travel needs. We issue 
Student and Hostel Cards. No has- 
sle, no hustle. Run by students, for 
students. Open 2:30-5, Monday and 
Wednesday, and 10-5, Tuesday and 
Thursday, above the Whole Earth 
Restaurant, 


SUNDAY 28 MAY 8PM 
SANTA CRUZ CIVIC 


Tickets: $5.00 Students/ $6.00 Generai 
Available at UCSC Box Office, S.C. Box 
Office and outlets, San Jose Box Office 
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SPRING 1978 STUDENT REFERENDUM 


‘ All Students: 
On Wednesday, May 17 and Thursday, 


The Student 
Referendum 
is in two parts. 


A transportation 
portion (see box 
below) and a 
portion advising 
the Registration 
Fee Committee. 


of soliciting student input regarding the use of Registratio 
which were proposed by both student organizations an 

For the Referendum each student voting wi 
on the referendum. A student may decide to concentrate all of his or her ten ( I 
the items. The only requirement is that voters not split points by halves, quarters, etc. Ballots returned which split points in the 
latter manner or which do not stay within the ten (10) points limit will not be counted. 

The results of this Referendum will be used by.the Registration Fee 
member and two staff, to make recommendations to the Chancellor i 
Fees. It is extremely important that students vote in the Referendum. 
and 18. Undergraduates should vote at their College and graduates at the Graduate Division. 

The estimated costs associated with the different projects are shown for your information. Although overall cost will be an 
cts can be built, the most important factors will be student desires as expressed in the 
Ithough Registration Fees available for construction purposes are limited, projects 
which require more funds than are available will be considered based upon the possibility of obtaining loan and/or gift funds. 
Therefore, when voting your primary consideration should be given to your perception of which projects will best meet your needs 
and the needs of other students. 

Remember to vote.on May 17 and 18 from 8:00 am to 5:00 pm in y 
Graduate Division if a graduate student. Additional information regarding this Referendum and the items on it can be obtained 
from the Student Affairs Office. ext. 4446. ; 


important factor in determining which proje 
Referendum and institutional need. Thus, a 


May 18. a Student Referendum will be held on the Santa Cruz Campus for the’ purpose 
n Fees for the construction of a variety of capital projects. These projects, 
d university units earlier this year, are described below. 

ll receive ten (10) points and will be asked to distribute them among the items listed 
10) points on one item or distribute the points among 


Advisory Committee, composed of six students, one faculty 
n regard to capital projects to be funded from Registration 
Voting will take place from 8:00 am to 5:00 pm on May 17 


our college if you are an undergraduate student and the 


REGISTRATION FEE CAPITAL PROJECTS ADVISORY REFERENDUM 


HEALTH CENTER 


Dental Clinic 
* Description: The Cowell Student Health Center has requested 
funds to construct and equip a dental clinic to provide emergency 
dental care, screening of dental problems, dental health education, 
and dental prophylaxis on a fee basis. The proposed dental clinic 
will be opened during the 1978-79 academic year. If approved, this 
allocation would be made in the form of a loan which would be paid 
back through clinic income. Justification: A survey of dental needs 
conducted by the Health Center during Spring Quarter 1977 
indicated that a majority of students would use the dental clinic. 
Estimated Cost: $65,000 


CAMPUS MEDIA 


City on a Hill Press 
Description: City on a Hill Press, the campuswide student 
newpaper, requests funds to purchase equipment and improve the 
space the Press occupies at the Stonehouse. Requested equipment 
includes a typesetting machine, new typewriters for staff writers: file 
cabinets, darkroom equipment, and construction of a ceiling in the 
production room. Justification: City on a Hill Press has increased 
in size from an average of 16 pages to 20-24 pages per issues due to a 
need to accommodate a variety of styles and points of view and an 
increase in stories submitted. In addition, the Press has-provided 
typesetting and production facilities for a number of student 
publications such as the College Eight Journal, Carnalixmo. 
Leviathan, and Blunt Probe, the new campuswide literary 
magazine. The proposed additions will enable the Press to continue 
its support of student publications and its own expansion. 
Estimated Cost: $18.498 


KZSC-FM 
Description: KZSC-FM. the campus’s student run radio station. 
has requested new equipment required for its power increase from 
10 watts to 1250. The station's goal with the power increase is to 
establish a high level of professionalism and technical quality. The 
proposed improvements will implement this goal. They include 
purchase of equipment directly associated with the increased 
wattage (antenna, tower, transmitter, etc.), renovation, installation, 
and puchase of equipment associated with the air chain enabling the 
station to meet technical specifications required by the power 
increase, and improvement of production facilities and equipment to 
match air chain and transmission quality and facilitate original 
programming. Justification: With the increased power output 
KZSC will be received throughout the Monterey Bay Area. It wilk 
provide a valuable link between the UCSC campus and the local 
community. Improved facilities will make it possible for more 
students to participate in the station. 
Estimated Cost: $91,000 


TO ALL STUDENTS: 


MERRILL COLLEGE 
Volleyball and Basketball Courts ; 

Description: Merrill College has requested funding to construct a 
volleyball and basketball court at Merrill College. Justification: 
Merrill College does not presently have close access to some 
recreational facilities. The proposed courts will fill this void. 

Estimated Cost: $61,000 


CAMPUS FACILITIES 
Multi-Purpose Building 
Description: Campus Facilities has proposed a multi-purpose 
building which would accommodate up to 1500 persons for movies, 
dances, lectures. banquets, performances, etc. The proposed build- 
ing would include a multi-purpose room, raised platform stage. 
projection room, storage room, and workroom. Justification: The 
existence of this facility on campus would provide indoor space for 
major ‘speakers. concerts and other performances. The largest 
current indoor space is College V's Dining Commons which holds a 
maximum of 700 spectators. The Multi-Purpose Building could be 
reserved by student organizations and others presenting major 
events. - 
Estimated Cost: $1.855.000 
OAKES COLLEGE 


Darkroom 
Description: Oakes College is requesting funds to build and equip 
a darkroom which will be primarily used by Oakes students but open 
to all UCSC students. Justification: Oakes students have requested 
that there be a darkroom at Oakes. The nearest darkroom is now at 
College V and is heavily used by College V students. 
Estimated Cost: $10,000 


OFFICE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Lockers for East Field House 


Description: OPER has requested funds for the purchase and 
installation of 400 small storage lockers in the lower hallway of the 
Handball Court Building. Justification: There are currently not 
enough lockers which can be assigned to students, 

Estimated Cost: $9500 


~ Marina Facility 


Description: The Marina facility will be constructed at the Santa 
Cruz Yacht Harbor adjacent to recently completed docks and 
ramps. The facility will include a 15 by 20 foot multi-purpose room, 
and a shower/lavoratory. and storage space. Justification: The 
facility will be used as meeting space for classes and clubs and 
visiting colleges as well as a place to do boat maintenance and store 
equipment, supplies and records. 

Estimated Cost: $125,000 


On May 17 and 18, 1978, you will have an opportunity to vote in a campuswide referendum. One part of that referendum 
asks for a yes or no vote to raise the transit fee from $5.50 per quarter to $8.00 per quarter. 

The background for the present SCMTD contract with the University began in 1970 with the initiative of several 
students. These students sought to improve the service to the campus which at that time brought a single bus to campus 
onez every hour. The cost was 25¢ per ride. Due mainly to the persistence of these students, the first contract was finally 
executed with the Transit District in 1970. Throughout the following years, service has been increased from once an hour, 
to every half hour, then every twenty minutes, then every 15 minutes, and finally to two buses every 15 minutes. The 
increased frequency of the service is a direct reflection of the increased utilization of public transportation by UCSC 


students. 


We are unaware of any other University where the level of service is equivalent to ours for a similar size institution. 
However, the very fact that the system has been extremely successful is also the reason for our present financial problem. 
This year, we estimate the total bill which we pay to the Transit District will be about $129,000. With a student population 
of 5850, we expect our income to be about $96,525 (with a Transit Fee of $5.50 per quarter) leaving a deficit of 
approximately $32,000. If the transit fee is increased to $8.00 per quarter, the income will increase to about $140,000. 
This amount will allow for a modest growth of 8.5% in ridership next year. (This year’s ridership increased by 20%.) By 
comparison, without a contract, the least costly method of riding the bus is to purchase a monthly bus pass for $10.00 


($30.00 per quarter). 


If the referendum does not pass, the existing level of service cannot be maintained from the income available at $5.00 


per quarter. 
YOUR VOTE IS NEEDED. In order to pass the referendum, 50% 
plus 1 of all registered students must vote. A two-thirds majority of 
those voting must vote “yes” to ensure the continuence of a prepaid 
public transit system at our present level of service. 
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Parcours 2 
Description: The proposed parcours will provide a jogging and 
exercise course, approximately two miles long which will start. and 
end at the West Field House and go through the central and west 
campus. Justification: Development of the parcours will fill a need 
expressed by OPER members. students, faculty. and staff, for a 
jogging and exercise course for the west campus. 
Estimated cost: $6.200 


Sports Fields 
Description: This project includes enlargement of the West 
Sports Field from its present size of 62 by 120 yards to 85 by 130 
yards and construction of a new 95 by 150 yard field. The enlarged 
field will accommocate a soccer field or two full-sized softball 
diamonds. The new field will accommodate a rugby field or two full- 
sized baseball diamonds. Justification: The sports fields are needed 
to meet increased demands for outdoor team sports, especially for 
women students and west campus students. 
Estimated Cost: $125.000 


Bleachers for West Field House 
Description: OPER has requested funds for the purchase and 
installation of folding bleachers which would accommodate 130- 
150 spectators at the West Field House. Justification: The 
proposed bleachers will provide minimum seating for students and 
others to watch sports activities. 
Estimated cost: $4,000 


Swimming Pool 
Description: The proposed pool. 45 by 25 meters rectangular. 
uncovered pool. would be constructed adjacent to the West Field 
House. Justification: The pool would be used for student recreation 
as Well as instruction. It would accommadate courses and activities 
which cannot be handled with the present pool. 
Estimated Cost: $350,000 


Tennis Courts 
Description: OPER requests funds to construct two additional 
tennis courts in the vicinity of the East Field House. Justification: 
Present courts are insufficient as they are heavily scheduled with PE 
courses and Tennis Club practice and play. 
Estimated Costs: $40.000 


UPPER QUARRY 


Building of Light Towers in Upper Quarry 
Description: This project will include a portable platform. 
portable acoustical shells. light standards and lighting. electrical 
hookup with control booth, controller, speaker and acoustical 
system. Justification: This project will enable the Quarry stage area 
to be used for evening activities. 
Estimated .Cost: $75,000 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Student Organization Offices 
Description: This project would provide 20 to 25 offices which 
would be assigned to student organizations on an as-needed basis. 
There would also be five unassigned offices which could be used for 
small meetings or work space. Justification: Facilities for student 
organizations are presently very limited. The construction of these 
offices would guarantee student organizations office space. 
Estimated Cost: $500,000 


Conference and Lounge Space 
Description: The building would include both conference and 
lounge space for use by student organizations. The Conference 
Room would accommadate up to 50 persons and be divisible into 
three small rooms with folding partitions. A small counter with sink 
and space for vending machines would be provided nearby. There 
would also be two small lounges which could be used for studying or 
scocial activities. Justification: Facilities for student organization 
meetings and social activities are currently very limited on campus. 
The proposed space. would relieve current scheduling pressures. 
Estimated Cost: $320,000 
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